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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
LORD WELTER’S MENAGE. 


THERE was a time, a time we have seen, 
when Lord Welter was a merry, hu- 
morous, thoughtless boy. A boy, one 
would have said, with as little real 
mischief in him as might be. He might 
have made a decent member of society, 
who knows? But, to do him justice, he 


had had everything against him from his 
earliest childhood. He had never known 


what a mother was, or a sister. His 
earliest companions were grooms and 
gamekeepers ; and his religious instruc- 
tion was got mostly from his grand- 
mother, whose old-fashioned Sunday- 
morning lectures and collect learnings, 
so rigidly pursued that he dreaded 
Sunday of all days in the week, were 
succeeded by cock-fighting in the Croft 
with his father in the afternoon, and 
lounging away the evening among the 
stable-boys. As Lord Saltire once said, 
in a former part of this story, “ Ranford 
was what the young men of the day 
called an uncommon fast house.” 

Fast enough, in truth. “All down- 
hill and no drag on.” Welter soon 
defied his grandmother. For his father 
he cared nothing. Lord Ascot was so 
foolishly fond of the boy that he never 
contradicted him in anything, and used 
even to laugh when he was impudent to 
his grandmother, whom, to do Lord 
Ascot justice, he respected more than 
any living woman. ‘Tutors were tried, 
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of whom Welter, by a happy combi- 
nation of obstinacy and recklessness, 
managed to vanquish three, in as many 
months. It was hopeless. Lord Ascot 
would not hear of his going to school. 
He was his only boy, his darling. He 
could not part with him; and, when 
Lady Ascot pressed the matter, he grew 
obstinate, as he could at times, and said 
he would not. The boy would do well 
enough ; he had been just like him at his 
age, and look at him now! 

Lord Ascot was mistaken. He had 
not been quite like Lord Welter at his 
age. He had been a very quiet sort of 
boy indeed. Lord Ascot was a great 
stickler for blood in horses, and under- 
stood such things. I wonder he could 
not have seen the difference between the 
sweet, loving face of his mother, capable 
of violent, furious passion though it was, 
and that of his coarse, stupid, handsome, 
gipsy-looking wife, and judged accord- 
ingly. He had engrafted a new strain 
of blood on the old Staunton stock, and 
was to reap the consequences. 

What was to become of Lord Welter 
was a great problem, still unsolved ; 
when, one night, shortly before Charles 
paid his first visit to Ranford, vice 
Cuthbert, disapproved of, Lord Ascot 
came up, as his custom was, into his 
mother’s dressing-room, to have half an 
hour’s chat with her before she went to 
bed. 

“T wonder, mother dear,” he said, 
“whether I ought to ask old Saltire again, 
or not? He wouldn’t come ‘last time, 
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you know. If I thought he wouldn't 
come, I’d ask him.” 

“You must ask him,” said Lady 
Ascot, brushing her grey hair, ‘and he 
will come.” 

“Very well,” said Lord Ascot. “It’s 
a bore; but you must have some one to 
flirt with, I suppose.” 

Lady Ascot laughed. In fact, she 
had written before, and told him that 
he must come, for she wanted him ; and 
come he did. 

“ Now, Maria,” said Lord Saltire, on 
the first night, as soon as he and Lady 
Ascot were seated together on a quiet 
sofa, “what is it? Why have you 
brought me down to meet this mob of 
jockeys and gamekeepers? A fortnight 
here, and not a soul to speak to, but 
Mainwaring and yourself! After I was 


here last time, dear old Lady Hainault 
croaked out in a large crowd that some 
one smelt of the stable.” 

“Dear old soul,” said Lady Ascot. 
“What a charming, delicate wit she 
has. You will have to come here again, 
though. Every year, mind.” 


“ Kismet,” said Lord Saltire. “ But 
what is the matter ?” 

“What do you think of Ascot’s 
boy ” 

“Oh, Lord !” said Lord Saltire. “So 
T have been brought all this way to be 
consulted about a schoolboy. Well, I 
think he looks an atrocious young cub, 
as like his dear mamma as he can be. 
I always used to expect to hear her call 
me a pretty gentleman, and want to tell 
my fortune.” 

Lady Ascot smiled: she knew her 
man. She knew he would have died 
for her and hers. ; 

“He is getting very troublesome,” 
said Lady Ascot. “What would you 

“Send him to Eton,” said Lord 
Saltire. 

“ But he is very high-spirited, James, 
and—” 

“Send him to Eton. Do you hear, 
Maria ?” 

“But Ascot won’t let him go,” said 
Lady Ascot. 

“Oh, he won't, won’t he?” said Lord 


Saltire. “Now, let us hear no more of 
the cub, but have our picquet in peace.” 

The next morning Lord Saltire had 
an interview with Lord Ascot, and two 
hours afterwards it was known that 
Lord Welter was to go to Eton at once. 

And so, when Welter met Charles at 
Twyford, he told him of it. 

At Eton, he had rapidly found other 
boys brought up with the same tastes as 
himself, and with these he consorted. 
A rapid interchange of experiences went 
on among these young gentlemen ; which 
ended in Lord Welter, at all events, 
being irreclaimably vicious. 

Welter had fallen in love with 
Charles, as boys do, and their friend- 
ship had lasted on, waning as it went, 
till they permanently met again at 
Oxford. There, though their intimacy 
was as close as ever, the old love died 
out amidst riot and debauchery. Charles - 
had some sort of a creed about women ; 
Welter had none. Charles drew a line 
at a certain point, low down it might 
be, which he never passed; Welter 
set no bounds anywhere. What Lord 
Hainault said of him at Tattersall’s was 
true. One day, when they had been 
arguing on this point rather sharply, 
Charles said, 

“Tf you mean what you say, you are 
not fit to come into a gentleman’s house. 
But you don’t mean it, old cock ; so 
don’t be an ass.” 

He did mean it, and Charles was 
right. Alas! that ever he should have 
come to Ravenshoe ! 

He had lived so long in the house 
with Adelaide that he never thought 
of making love to her. They used to 
quarrel, like Benedictand Beatrice. What 
happened was her fault. She was worth- 
less. Worthless! Let us have done with 
it. I can expand over Lord Saltire and 
Lady Ascot, and such good people, but I 
cannot over her more than is necessary. 

Two things Lord Welter was very 
fond of—brawling and dicing. He was 
an arrant bully; very strong, and per- 
fect in the use of his fists, and of such 
courage and tenacity that, having once 
begun a brawl, no one had ever made 
him leave it, save as an unqualified 
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victor. This was getting well known 
now. Since he had left Oxford and 
had been living in London, he had 
been engaged in two or three personal 
encounters in the terribly fast society to 
which he had betaken himself, and men 
were getting afraid of him. Another 
thing was, that, drink as he would, he 
never played the worse for it. He was 
a lucky player. Sometimes, after win- 
ning money of a man, he would ask him 
home to have his revenge.. That man 
generally went again and again to Lord 
Welter’s house, in St. John’s Wood, and 
did not find himself any the richer. 
It was the most beautiful little gambling 
den in London, and it was presided over 
by one of the most beautiful, witty, 
fascinating women ever seen. A woman 
with whom all the men fell in love ; so 
staid, so respectable, and charmingly 
behaved. Lord Welter always used to 
call her Lady Welter : so they all called 
her Lady Welter too, and treated her as 
though she were. 

But this Lady Welter was soon to be 
dethroned to make room for Adelaide. 
A day or two before they went off 
together, this poor woman got a note 
from Welter to tell her to prepare for a 
new mistress. It was no blow to her. 
He had prepared her for it for some 
time. There might have been tears, 
wild tears, in private ; but what cared 
he for the tears of such an one? When 
Welter and Adelaide came home, and 
Adelaide came with Welter into the 


hall, she advanced towards her, dressed. 


as a waiting-woman, and said quietly, 
“You are weleome home, madame.” 
It was Ellen, and Lord Welter was the 
delinquent, as you have guessed already. 
When she fled from Ravenshoe, she was 
flying from the anger of her supposed 
brother William; for he knew, or 
guessed, all about it; and, when Charles 
and Marston saw her passing round the 
cliff, she was making her weary way on 
foot towards Exeter to join him in 
London. After she was missed, William 
had written to Lord Welter, earnestly 
begging him to tell him if he had heard 
of her. 
to him that he knew nothing, on his 


And Welter had written back ~ 


honour. Alas for Welter’s honour, and 
William’s folly in believing him ! 

Poor Ellen! Lord Welter had thought 
that she would have left the house, and 
had good reason for thinking so. But, 
when he got home, there she was. All 
her finery cast away, dressed plainly and 
quietly! And there she stayed, waiting 
on Adelaide, demure and quiet as a 
waiting-woman should be. Adelaide 
had never been at Ravenshoe, and did 
not know her. Lord Welter had calcu- 
lated on her going; but she stayed on. 
Why? 

You must bear with me, indeed you 
must, at such times as these. I touch 
as lightly as I can; but I have under- 
taken to tell a story, and I must tell it. 
These things are going on about us, and 
we try to ignore them, till they are 
thrust rudely upon us, as they are 
twenty times a year. No English story 
about young men could be complete 
without bringing in subjects which 
some may think best left alone. Let us 
comfort ourselves with one great, un- 
deniable fact,—the immense improve- 
ment in morals which has taken place 
in the last ten years. The very outery 
which is now raised against such rela- 
tions shows plainly one thing at least— 
that undeniable facts are being winked 
at no longer, and that some reform is 
coming. Every younger son who can 
command 200/. a year, ought to be 
allowed to marry in his own rank in 
life, whatever that may be. They will 
be uncomfortable, and have to save and 
push ; and a very good thing for them ! 
They won’t lose caste. There are some 
things worse than mere discomfort. Let 
us look at bare facts, which no one dare 
deny. There is in the great world, and 
the upper middle-class world too, a 
crowd of young men, younger sons, 
clerks, officers in the army, and so on ; 
non-marrying men, as the slang goes, 
who are asked out to dine and dance 


with girls who are their equals in rank, 

and who have every opportunity of fall- 

ing in love with them. And yet if one 

of this numerous crowd were to dare to 

fall in love with, and to propose to, one 

of these girls, he would be denied the 
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house. It is the fathers and mothers 
who are to blame, to a great extent, for 
the very connexions they denounce so 
loudly. But yet the very outery they 
are raising against these connexions is a 
hopeful sign. 

Lieutenant Hornby, walking up and 
down the earth to see what mischief he 
could get into, had done a smart stroke 
of business in that way, by making 
the acquaintance of Lord Welter at a 
gambling-house. Hornby was a very 
good fellow. He had two great pleasures 
in life. One, I am happy to say, was 
soldiering, at which he worked like a 
horse, and the other, I am very sorry to 
say, was gambling, at which he worked 
a great deal harder than he should. 
He was a marked man among pro- 
fessional players. Every one knew how 
awfully rich he was, and every one in 
succession had a “shy” at him. He 
was not at all particular. He would 
accept battle with any one. Gaming 


men did all sorts of dirty things to get 
introduced to him, and play with him. 
The greater number of them had their 


wicked will; but the worst of it was, 
that he always won. Sometimes, at a 
game of chance, he might lose enough to 
encourage his enemies to go on; but at 
games of skill no one could touch 
him. His brilliant playing was simply 
masterly. And Dick Ferrers will tell 
you, that he and Hornby, being once, 
I am very sorry to say, together at 
G—n—ch F—tr, were accosted in the 
park by a skittle-sharper, and that 
Hornby (who would, like Faust, have 
played chess with Old Gooseberry) al- 
lowed himself to be taken into a skittle- 
ground, from which he came out in half 
an hour victorious over the skittle- 
sharper, beating him easily. 

In the heyday of his fame, Lord 
Welter was told of him, and saying, 
“Give me the daggers,” got introduced 
to him. They had a tournament at 
écarté, or billiards, or something or 
another of that sort, it don’t matter ; 
and Lord Welter asked him up to 
St. John’s Wood, where he saw Ellen. 

He lost that night liberally, as he 
could afford to; and, with very little 


persuasion, was induced to come there 
the next. He lost liberally. He had 
fallen in love with Ellen. 

Lord Welter saw it, and made use of 
it as a bait to draw on Hornby to play. 
Ellen’s presence was, of course, a great 
attraction to him, and he came and 
played ; but, unluckily for Welter, after 
a few nights his luck changed, or he 
took more care, and he began to win 
again ; so much so that, about the time 
when Adelaide came home, my Lord 
Welter had had nearly enough of Lieu- 
tenant Hornby, and was in hopes that 
he should have got rid of Ellen and 
him together ; for his lordship was no 
fool about some things, and saw plainly 
two things—that Hornby was passion- 
ately fond of Ellen, and, moreover, that 
poor Ellen had fallen deeply in love 
with Hornby. 

So, when he came home, he was sur- - 
prised and angry to find her there. She 
would not go. She would stay and 
wait on Adelaide. She had been asked 
to go; but had refused sharply the man 
she loved. Poor girl, she had her 
reasons ; and we shall see what they 
were. Now you know what I meant 
when I wondered whether or no Charles 
would have burnt Hornby’s house down 
if he had known all. But you will be 
rather inclined to forgive Hornby pre- 
sently, as Charles did when he came to 
know everything. 

But the consequence of Ellen’s stay- 
ing on as servant to Adelaide brought 
this with it, that Hornby determined 
that he would have the entrée of the 
house in St. John’s Wood, at any price. 
Welter guessed this, and guessed that 
Hornby would be inclined to lose a 
little money in order to gain it. When 
he brushed Charles’s knee in Piccadilly 
he was deliberating whether or no he 
should ask him back there again. As 
he stood unconsciously almost touching 
Charles, he came to the determination 
that he would try what bargain he could 
make in his sister's honour, whom he 
had so shamefully injured already. And 
Charles saw them make the appoint- 
ment together in the balcony. How 
little he guessed for what! 
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Lord Hainault was right. Welter 
was a scoundrel. But Hornby was not, 
as we shall see. 

Hornby loved play for play’s sake. 
And, extravagant dandy though he was, 
the attorney blood of his father came 
out sometimes so strong in him that, 
although he would have paid any price 
to be near, and speak to Ellen, yet he 
could not help winning, to Welter’s 
great disgust, and his own great 
amusement. Their game, I believe, 
was generally picquet or écarté, and at 
both: these he was Welter’s master. 
What with his luck and his superior 
play, it was very hard to lose degent!v 
sometimes ; and sometimes, as I said, he 
would cast his plans to the winds, and 
wim terribly. But he always repented 
when he saw Welter get savage, and 
lost dutifully, though at times he could 
barely keep his countenance. Never- 
theless the balance he allowed to Welter 
made a very important item in that 
gentleman’s somewhat precarious in- 
come. 

But, in spite of all his sacrifices, he 


but rarely got even a glimpse of Ellen. 
And, to complicate matters, Adelaide, 
who sat by and watched the play, and 
saw Hornby purposely losing at times, 
got it into her silly head that he was in 


love with her. She liked the man ; 
who did not? But she had honour 
enough left to be rude to him. Hornby 
saw all this, and was amused. I often 
think that it must have been a fine 
spectacle, to see the honourable man 
playing with the scoundrel, and giving 
him just as much line as he chose. And, 
when I call Hornby an honourable 
man, I mean what I say, as you will 
see. 
This was the state of things when the 
Derby crash came. At half-past five on 
that day the Viscountess Welter dashed 
up to her elegant residence in St. John’s 
Wood, in a splendid barouche, drawn by 
four horses, and when “her people” 
came and opened the door and let down 
the steps, lazily descended, and, followed 


by her footman bearing her fal-lals, - 


lounged up the steps as if life were 
really too ennuyant to be borne any 


longer. Three hours afterwards, a fierce 
eager woman, plainly dressed, with a 
dark veil, was taking apartments in the 
Bridge Hotel, London Bridge, for Mr. 
and Mrs. Staunton, who were going 
abroad in a few days; and was over- 
seeing, with her confidential servant, a 
staid man in black, the safe stowage of 
numerous hasped oak boxes, the most 
remarkable thing about which, was their 
great weight. The lady was Lady 
Welter, and the man was Lord Welter’s 
confidential scoundrel. The landlord 
thought they had robbed Hunt and 
Roskell’s, and were off with the plun- 
der, till he overheard the man say, “I 
think that is all, my lady ;” after which 
he was quite satisfied. The fact was 
that all the Ascot race plate, gold 
salvers and épergnes, silver cups rough 
with designs of the chase, and possibly 
also some of the Ascot family jewels, 
were so disgusted with the state of 
things in England, that they were 
thinking of going for a little trip on 
the Continent. What should a dutiful 
wife do but see to their safe stowage ? 
If any enterprising burglar had taken it 
into his head to “crack” that particular 
“crib” known as the Bridge Hotel, and 
got clear off with the “swag,” he might 
have retired on the hard-earned fruits 
of a well-spent life, into happier lands— 
might have been “run” for M.L.C., or 
possibly for Congress in a year or two. 
Who can tell ? 

And, also, if Lord Welter’s confiden- 
tial scoundrel had taken it into his head 
to waylay and rob his lordship’s noble 
consort on her way home—which he was 
quite capable of doing—and if he also 
had got clear off, he would have found 
himself a better man by seven hundred 
and ninety-four pounds, three half- 
crowns, and a three-penny piece ; that 
is, if he had done it before her lady- 
ship had paid the cabman. But both 
the burglars and the valet missed the 
tide, and the latter regrets it to this 
day. : 

Ke eleven o’clock that night Lady 
Welter was lolling leisurely on her 
drawing-room sofa, quite bored to death. 
When Welter, and Hornby, and Sir 
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Robert Ferrers, and some Dragoons came 
in, she was yawning, as if life was really 
too much of a plague to be endured. 
Would she play loo? Oh, yes; any- 
thing after such a wretched, lonely 
evening. That was the game where 
you had three cards, wasn’t it, and you 
needn’t go on unless you liked ? Would 
Welter or some one lend her some money ¢ 
She had got a three-penny ‘piece and a 
shilling somewhere or another, but that 
would not be enough, she supposed. 
Where was Sir Robert’s little brother? 
Gone to bed? How tiresome ; she had 
fallen in love with him, and had set 
her ‘heart on seeing him to-night; and 
$0 on. 

Welter gave her a key, and told her 
there was some money in his dressing- 
case. As she left the room, Hornby, 
who was watching them, saw a quick 
look of intelligence pass between them, 
and laughed in his sleeve. 

T have been given to understand that 
guinea unlimited loo is a charming pur- 
suit, soothing to the feelings, and highly 
improving to the moral tone. I speak 
from hearsay, as circumstances over which 
Ihave no control have prevented my 
ever-trying it. But this I know—that, if 
Welter’s valet had robbed his master 
and mistress when they went to bed that 
night, instead of netting seven hundred 
and ninety-four, seven, nine, he would 
have netted eleven hundred and forty- 
six, eight, six, leaving out the three- 
penny-piece. But he didn’t do it; and 
Lord‘and Lady Welter slept that sleep 
which is the peculiar reward of a quiet 
conscience, undisturbed. 

But, next morning, when Charles 
waited on Hornby in his dressing-room, 
the latter said,— 

“T shall want you to-night, lad. I 
thought I might have last night ; but, 
seeing the other fellows went, I left you 
at home. Be ready at half-past six. I 
lost a hundred and twenty pounds last 
night. I don’t mean to afford it any 
longer. I shall stop it.” 

“ Where are we to go to, sir?” 

“To St. John’s Wood. We shall be 
up late. Leave the servants’ hall, and 
come up and lie in the hall as if you 


were asleep.” Don't let yourself be seen. 
No one will noticé:you.” 
Charles little thought where he was 


going. 
CHAPTER XXXVITI. 
THE HOUSE FULL OF GHOSTS. 


Crarues had really no idea where he 
was going. Although he knew that 
Hornby had been playing with Welter, 
yet he thought, from what Hornby had 
said, that he would not bring him into 
collision with Welter; and indeed he 
did not—only taking Charles with him 
as a reserve in case of accidents, for-he 
thoroughly distrusted his lordship. 

At half-past six in the evening Hornby 
rode slowly away, followed by Charles. 
He had told Charles that he should dine 
in St. John’s Wood at seven, and should . 
ride there, and Charles was to wait with 
the horses. But it was nearly seven, 
and yet Hornby: loitered, and seemed 
undetermined. It was a wild, gusty 
evening, threatening rain. There were 
very few people abroad, and those who 
were rode or walked rapidly. And yet 
Hornby dawdled irresolute; as though 
his determination were hardly strong 
enough yet. 

At first he rode quite away from his 
destination, but by degrees his horse’s 
head got changed into the right direc- 
tion ; then he made another detour, but 
a shorter one ; at last he put spurs to 
his horse, and rode resolutely up the 
short carriage-drive before the door, and, 
giving the reins to Charles, walked 
firmly in. 

Charles put up the horses, and went 
into the servants’ hall, or the reom which 
answered that end in the rather small 
house of Lord Welter., No one was 
there. All the servants were busy with 
the dinner, and Charles was left un- 
noticed. 

By and by a page, noticing a strange 
servant in passing, the door, brought 
him some beer, and) a volume of the 
Newgate Calendar, ; This young gentle- 
man called his attention to a print of a 
lady cutting up the body of her hus- 
band with a chopper, assisted by a young 
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Jew, who was depicted “walking off 
with a leg,” while the woman was pre- 
paring for another effort. After-having 
recommended Charles to read the letter- 
press thereof, as he would find it tolerably 
spicy, he departed, and left him alone. 

. The dinner was got over in time ; and 
after a time there was silence in the 
house—a silence so great that Charles 
rose and left the room. He soon found 
his way to another ; but all was dark and 
silent, though it was not more than half- 
past nine. 

He stood in the dark passage, won- 
dering where to go, and determined to 
turn back to the room from which he 
had come. There was a light there, at all 
events ! 

There was a light, and the Newgate 
Calendar. The wild wind, that had 
eddied and whirled the dust at the 
street corners, and swept across the park 
all day, had gone down, and the rain 
had come on. He could hear it, drip, 
drip, outside ; it was very melancholy. 
Confound the Newgate Calendar ! 

He was in a very queer house, he 
knew. What did Hornby mean by 
asking him the night before whether or 
no he could fight, and whether he would 
stick to him? Drip, drip ; otherwise a 
dead silence! Charles’s heart began to 
beat a little faster. 

Where were all the servants? He 
had heard plenty of them half an hour 
ago. He had heard a French cook 
swearing at English kitchen-girls, and 
had heard plenty of other voices ; and 
now—the silence of the grave ! 

He remembered now that Hornby 
had said, “Come and lie in the hall as 
if asleep ; no one will notice you.” He 
determined to do so. But where was 
it? His candle was flickering in its 
socket, and, as he tried to move it, it 
went out. 

He could scarcely keep from mutter- 
ing an oath, but he did. His situation 
was very uncomfortable. He did not 
know in what house he was—only that 
he was in a quarter of the town in 
which there were not a few uncommonly 
queer houses. He determined to grope 
his way to the light. 


He felt his way out of the room and 
along a ‘passage. The darkness was in- 
tense, and the silence perfect. Sud- 
denly a dull red light gleamed in his 
eyes, and made him start. It was the 
light of the kitchen fire. A cricket 
would have been company, but there 
was none. 

He continued to advance cautiously. 
Soon a ghostly square of very dim grey 
light on his left showed him where 
was a long narrow window. It was 
barred with iron bars. He was just 
thinking of this, and how very queer 
it was, when he uttered a loud oath, and 
came crashing down. He had fallen up- 
stairs. 

He had made noise enough to waken 
the seven sleepers ; but those gentlemen 
did not seem to be in the neighbour- 
hood, or, at all events, if awakened, gave 
no sign of it. Dead silence! He sat on 
the bottom stair and rubbed his shins, 
and, in spite of a strong suspicion that 
he had got into a scrape, laughed to 
himself at the absurdity of his position. 

“ Would it be worth while, I wonder,” 
he said to himself, “‘to go back to the 
kitchen and get the poker? Id better 
not, I suppose. It would be so deuced 
awkward to be caught in the dark with 
a poker in your hand. Being on the 
premises for the purpose of committing 
a felony—that is what they would say ; 
and then they would be sure to say that 
you were the companion of thieves, and 
had been convicted before. No. Under 
this staircase, in the nature of things, 
is the housemaid’s cupboard. What 
should I find there as a weapon of de- 
fence? A dust-pan. A great deal might 
be done with a dust-pan, mind you, at 
close quarters, How would it do to 
arrange all her paraphernalia on the 
stairs, and cry fire, so that mine enemies, 
rushing forth, might stumble and fall, 
and be taken unawares ? But that would 
be acting on the offensive, and I have 
no safe grounds for pitching into anyone 
yet.” 

Though Charles tried to comfort him- 
self by talking nonsense, he was very 
uncomfortable. Staying where he was 
was intolerable, and he hardly dared 
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ascend into the upper regions unbidden. 
Besides, he had fully persuaded himself 
that a disturbance was imminent, and, 
though a brave man, did not like to 
precipitate it. He had mistaken the 
character of the house he was in. At 
last, taking heart, he turned and felt his 
way upstairs. He came before a door 
through the keyhole of which the light 
streamed strongly ; he was deliberating 
whether to open it or not, when a 
shadow crossed it, though he heard no 
noise, save a minute after the distant 
sound of a closing door. He could 
stand it no longer. He opened the door 
and advanced into a blaze of light. 

[With this last sentence I ought to 
have ended a chapter and a number, 
and left you in suspense for a month. 
But Ravenshoe was not originally in- 
tended for monthly publication, which 
is sometimes awkward ; in describing 
Charles’s flight from home, for instance, 
Thad to leave off in the middle of a chap- 
ter, in a very awkward way. But it is 
possibly better as it is. It gets very 
tiresome, and often injures a story, to 
tie one’s self down to parcel it out into 
seventeen or eighteen arbitrary divi- 
sions. Let us tell Ravenshoe straight 
forward. | 

He entered a beautiful flagged hall, 
frescoed and gilded. There were vases 
of flowers round the walls, and strips of 
Indian matting on the pavement. It 
was lit by a single chandelier, which 
was reflected in four great pier-glasses 
reaching to the ground,in which Charles’s 
top-boots and brown face were redupli- 
cated most startlingly. The tout ensemble 
was very beautiful; but what struck 
Charles was the bad taste of having an 
entrance-hall decorated like a drawing- 
room. “That is just the sort of thing 
they do in these places,” he thought. 

There were only two hats on the en- 
trance table ; one of which he was re- 
joiced to recognise as that of his most 
respected master. “May the deuce take 
his silly noddle for bringing me to such 
a place !” thought Charles. 

This was evidently the front hall, 
spoken of by Hornby ; and he remem- 
bered his advice to pretend to go to 
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sleep. So he lay down on three hall- 
chairs and put his hat over his eyes. 

Hall-chairs are hard; and, although 
Charles had just been laughing at the 
proprietor of the house for being so 
lavish in his decorations, he now wished 
that he had carried out his system a 
little further, and had cushions to his 
chairs. But no; the chairs were de 
rigueur, with crests on the backs of 
them. Charles did not notice whose. 

If a man pretends to go to sleep, and, 
like the Marchioness with her orange- 
peel and water, “makes believe very 
much,” he may sometimes succeed in 
going to sleep in good earnest. Charles 
imitated the ‘thing so well that in five 
minutes he was as fast off as a top. 

Till a night or two before this Charles 
had never dreamt of Ravenshoe since he 


had left it. When the first sharp sting * 


of his trouble was in his soul, his mind 
had refused to go back farther than the 
events of a day or so before. He had 
dreamt long silly dreams of his master, 
or his fellow-servants, or his horses, but 
always, all through the night, with a 
dread on him of waking in the dark. 
But, as his mind began to settle and his 
pain got dulled, he began to dream 
about Ravenshoe, and Oxford, and 
Shrewsbury again; and he no longer 
dreaded the waking as he did, for the 
reality of his life was no longer hideous 
to him. With the fatal “ plasticity” of 
his nature, he had lowered himself 
body and soul to the level of it. 

But to-night, as he slept on these 
chairs, he dreamt of Ravenshoe, and of 
Cuthbert, and of Ellen. And he woke, 
and she was standing within ten feet of 
him, under the chandelier. 

He was awake in an instant, but he 
lay as still as a mouse, staring at her. 
She had not noticed him, but was stand- 
ing in profound thought. Found, and 
so soon! His sister! How lovely she 
was, standing, dressed in light pearl 
grey, like some beautiful ghost, with her 
speaking eyes fixed on nothing. She 
moved now, but so lightly that her foot- 
fall was barely heard upon the matting. 
Then she turned and noticed him. She 
did not seem surprised at seeing a groom 
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stretched out asleep on the chairs—she 
was used to that sort of thing probably— 
but she turned away, glided through a 
door at the further end of the hall, and 
was gone. 

Charles’s heart was leaping and beat- 
ing madly, but he heard another door 
open and lay still. 

Adelaide came out of a door opposite 
to the one into which Ellen had passed. 
Charles was not surprised.. He was 
beyond surprise. But, when he saw her 
and Ellen in the same house, in one in- 
stant, with the quickness of lightning, 
he understood it all. It was Welter 
had tempted Ellen from Ravenshoe ! 
Fool! fool! he might have prevented it 
once, if he had only guessed. 

If he had any doubt as to where he 
was now, it was soon dispelled. Lord 
Welter came rapidly out of the door 
after Adelaide, and called her in a whis- 
per, “ Adelaide.” 

“Well,” she said, turning round 
sharply, 

“Come back, do you hear?” said 
Lord Welter ; “where the deuce are 
you going ?” 

“To my own room.” 

“Come back, I tell you,” said Lord 
Welter savagely, in a low voice. “ You 
are going to spoil everything with your 
confounded airs.” 

“T shall not come back. I am not 
going to act as a decoy-duck to that man, 
or any other man. Let me go, Welter.” 

Welter was very near having to let 
her go with a vengeance. Charles was 
ready for a spring, but watched, and 
waited his time. Lord Welter had only 
caught her firmly by the wrist to detain 
her. He was not hurting her. 

“Look you here, my Lady Welter,” 
he said slowly and distinctly. “Listen 
to what I’ve got to say, and don’t try 
the shadow of a tantrum with me, for I 
won't have it for one moment. I don’t 
mind your chaff and nonsense in public ; 
it blinds people, it is racy and attracts 
people ; but in private I am master, do 
you hear? Master. You know you 
are afraid of me, and have good cause to 
be, by Jove. You are shaking now. Go 
back to that room.” 


“TI won't, I won't, I won't. Not 
without you, Welter. How can you use 
me so cruelly, Welter. Oh, Welter, 
how can you be such a villain ?” 

“ You conceited fool,” said Lord Wel- 
ter contemptuously. “ Do you think he 
wants to make love to you ?” 

“You know he does, Welter; you 
know it,” said Adelaide passionately. 

Lord Welter laughed good-naturedly. 
(He could be good-natured.) He drew 
her towards him and kissed her. ‘“ My 
poor little girl,” he said, “if I thought 
that, I would break his neck. But it is 
utterly wide of the truth. Look here, 
Adelaide ; you are as safe from insult as 
my wife, as you were at Ranford. What 
you are not safe from is my own temper. 
Let us be friends in private and not 
squabble so much, eh? You are a good, 
shrewd, clever wife to me. Do keep 
your tongue quiet. Come in and mark 
what follows.” 

They had not noticed Charles, though 
he had been so sure that they would 
that he had got his face down on the 
chair covered with his arms, feigning 
sleep. When they went into the room 
again, Charles caught hold of a coat 
which was on the back of a chair, and, 
curling himself up, put it over him. 


‘He would listen, listen, listen for every 


word. He had a right to listen now. 

In a minute a bell rang twice. Almost 
at the same moment some one came out 
of the door through which Lord Welter 
had passed, and stood silent. In about 
two minutes another door opened, and 
some one else came into the hall. 

A woman’s voice—Ellen’s—said, “Oh, 
are you come again?” ° 

A man’s voice—Lieutenant Hornby’s 
—said in answer, “You see lam. I 
got Lady Welter to ring her bell twice 
for you, and then to stay in that room, 
so that I might have an interview with 

ou.” 

“T am obliged to her ladyship. She 
must have been surprised that I was the 
object of attraction. She fancied her- 
self so.” 

“She was. And she was more s0, 
when I told her what my real object 
was.” 
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“ Indeed,” said Ellen bittérly. “But 
her ladyship’s surprise does not appear 
to have prevented her from assisting 

ou.” 
ar On the contrary,” said Hornby, 
“she wished me God speed—her own 
words.” 

“Sir, you are a gentleman. Don’t 
disgrace yourself and me—if I can be 
disgraced — by quoting that woman’s 
blasphemy before me. Sir, you have 
had your answer. I shall go.” 

“Ellen, you must stay. I have got 
this interview with you to-night, to ask 
you to be my wife. I love you as I 
believe woman was never loved before, 
and I ask you to be my wife.” 

“You madman! you madman !” 

“T am no madman. I was a mad- 
man when I spoke to you before; I 
pray your forgiveness for that. You 
must forget that. I say that I love you 
as a woman was never loved before. 
Shall I say something more, Ellen ?” 

“ Say on.” 

* You love me.” 

“T love you as man was never loved 
before; and I swear to you that I 
hope I may lie stiff and cold in my un- 
honoured coffin, before I’ll ruin the man 
T love, by tying him to such a wretch as 
myself.” 

“Ellen, Ellen, don’t say that. Don’t 
take such vows, which you will not dare 
to break afterwards. Think, you may 
regain all that you have lost, and marry 
aman who loves you—ah, so dearly !— 
and whom you love too.” 

“Ay; there’s the rub. If I did not 
love you, I would marry you to-mor- 
row. Regain all I have lost, say you? 
Bring my mother to life again, for 
instance, or walk among other women 
again as an honest one? You talk non- 
sense, Mr. Hornby—nonsense. I am 
going.” 

“Ellen! Ellen! Why do you stay in 
this house? Think once again.” 

“TI shall never ‘leave thinking; but 
my determination is the same. I tell 
you, as a desperate woman like me dare 
tell you, that I love you far too well to 
ruin your prospects, and I love my own 
soul too well ever to make another false 


step. I stayed in this house because I 
loved to see you now and then, and 
hear your voice; but now I shall leave 
it.” 

“See me once more, Ellen—only once 
more ?” : 

“T will see you once more. I will 
tear my heart once more, if you wish it. 
You have deserved all Ican do for you, 
God knows. Come here the day after to- 
morrow ; but come without hope, mind. 
A woman who has been through what I 
have can trust herself. Do you know 
that I am a Catholic?” 

“No.” 

“Tam. Would you turn Catholic if 
I were to marry you?” 

God forgive poor Hornby! He said, 
“ Yes.” What will not men say at such 
times ? 


“ Did I not say you were a madman ?- 


Do you think I would ruin you in the 
next world, as well as in this? Go 
away, sir; and, when your children are 
round you, humbly bless God’s mercy 
for saving you, body and soul, this 
night.” 

“T shall see you again?” 

“Come here the day after to-morrow ; 
but come without hope.” 

She passed through the door, and left 
him standing alone. Charles rose from 
his lair, and, coming up to him, laid his 
hand on his shoulder. 

“You have heard all this,” said poor 
Hornby. 

“ Every word,” said Charles. “I had 
a right to listen, you know. She is my 
sister.” 

“Your sister?” 

Then Charles told him all. Hornby 
had heard enough from Welter to under- 
stand it. 

“Your sister! Can you help me, 
Horton? Surely she will hear reason 
from you. Will you persuade her to 
listen to me ?” ; 

“No,” said Charles. “She was right. 
You are mad. I will not help you do 
an act which you would bitterly repent 
all your life. You must forget her. 
She and I are disgraced, and must get 
away somewhere, and hide our shame 
together.” 
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- What Hornby would have answered, 
no man can tell; for at’ this moment 
Adelaide ‘came out of the room, and 
passed quickly across the hall, saying 
goodnight to him as she passed. She 
did not recognise Charles, or seem sur- 
prised at seeing Hornby talking to his 
groom. ‘Nobody who had lived in Lord 
Welter’s house a day or two was sur- 
prised at anything. 

But Charles, speaking to . Hornby 
more as if he were master than servant, 
said, “Wait here;” and, stepping quickly 
from him, went into the room where 
Lord “Welter sat alone, and shut the 
door. “Hornby heard it locked behind 
him, and waited in the hall, erectis au- 
ribus, for what was to follow. 

“There'll be a row directly,” said 
Hornby to himself; “and that chival- 
rous’ fool, Charles, has locked himself 
in. I wish Welter did not send all his 
servants ont of the house at night. 
There'll be murder done here some 
day.” 

He listened and heard voices, low as 
yet—so low that he could hear the 
dripping of the rain outside. Drip— 
drip! The suspense was intolerable. 
When would they be at one another’s 
throats ? 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


''OHARLES’S EXPLANATION WITH LORD 
WELTER. 


THERE is.a particular kind of Ghost or 
Devil—which I used to draw very 
dexterously at school, and: of which 
T.:would ‘give a wood-cut here, did 
this magazine allow of illustrations— 
which ‘is ‘represented by an isosceles 
triangle(more or less correctly drawn) 
for the body: ; straight lines turned up at 
the ends for legs ; straight lines divided 
into fivecat the ends for arms; a round 
OQ, with arbitrary dots for the features, 
for a. head; with a hat, an umbrella, 
and a pipe, Drawn like this, it is a 
sufficiently terrible object: But, if you 
takean ave of clubs, make the club 
represent the head, add .horns, and fill 


in the body and limbs as above, in deep 
black, with the feather end of the pen, 
it becomes simply appalling, and will 
strike terror into the stoutest heart. 

Is this the place, say you, for talking 
such nonsense as this? If you must 
give us balderdash of this sort, could 
not you do so in a chapter with a less 
terrible heading than this one has? And 
I answer, Why not let me tell my story 
my own way ? Something depends even 
on this nonsense of making devils out of 
the ace of clubs. 

It was rather a favourite amusement 
of Charles’s and Lord Welter’s, in old 
times at Ranford. They used, on rainy 
afternoons, to collect all the old aces of 
clubs (and there were always plenty 
of them to be had in that house), 
and make devils out of them, each one 
worse than the first. And now, when 
Charles had locked the door, and ad- 
vanced softly up to Welter, he saw, 
over his unconscious shoulder, that he 
had got an ace of clubs, and the pen 
and ink, and was making a devil. 

It was a trifling circumstance enough, 
perhaps ; but there was enough of old 
times in it to alter the tone in which 
Charles said, “ Welter,” as he laid his 
hand on his shoulder. 

Lord Welter was a bully ; but he was 
as brave as a lion, with nerves of steel. 
He neither left off his drawing, nor 
looked up ; he only said—“ Charley boy, 
come and sit down till I have finished 
this fellow. Get an ace of clubs, and 
try your own hand. I am out of prac- 
tice.” 

Perhaps even Lord Welter might 
have started when he heard Charles’s 
voice, and felt his hand on his shoulder ; 
but he had had one instant—only one 
instant—of preparation. When he heard 
the key turn in the door, he had looked 
in a pier-glass opposite to him, and seen 
who and what was coming, and then 
gone on with his employment. Even 
allowing for this moment’s preparation, 
we must give him credit for the nerve 
of one man in ten thousand ; for the 
apparition of Charles Ravenshoe was as 
unlooked for as that of any one of 
Charles Ravenshoe’s remote ancestors. 
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You see, I call him Charles Ravenshoe 
still. It is a trick. You must excuse it. 

Charles did not sit down and draw 
devils; he said, in a quiet mournful 
tone, 

“ Welter, Welter, why have you been 
such a villain?” 

Lord Welter found that a difficult 
question to answer. He let it alone, 
and said nothing. 

“T say nothing about Adelaide. You 
did not use me well there; for, when 
you persuaded her to go off with you, 
you had not heard of my ruin.” 

“On my soul, Charles, there was not 
much persuasion wanted there.” 

“ Very likely. I do not want to speak 
about that, but about Ellen, my sister. 
Was anything ever done more shame- 
fully than that ?” 

Charles expected some furious out- 
break when he said that. None came. 


What was good in Lord Welter came to 
the surface, when he saw his old friend 
‘and playmate there before him, sunk so 
far below him in all that this world 
considers worth having, but rising so 


far above him in his fearless honour and 
manliness. He was humbled, sorry, and 
ashamed. Bitter as Charles’s words were, 
he felt they were true, and had manhood 
enough left not to resent them. To the 
sensation of fear, as I have said before, 
Lord Welter was a tctal stranger, or he 
might have been nervous at being locked 
up in a room alone, with a desperate 
man, physically his equal, whom he had 
so shamefully wronged. He rose and 
leant against the chimney-piece, looking 
at Charles, 

“T did not know she was your sister, 
Charles. You must do me that justice.” 

“Of course you did not. If—” 

“T know what you are going to say— 
that I should not have dared. On my 
soul, Charles, I don’t know; I believe I 
dare do anything. But I tell you one 
thing—of all the men who walk this 
earth, you are the last I would willingly 
wrong. When I went off with Adelaide, 
I knew she did not care sixpence for 
you. I knew she would have made you 
wretched. I knew better than you, 
because I never was in love with her, 


and you were, what a heartless ambi- 
tious jade it was! She sold herself to 
me for the title I gave her, as she had 
tried to sell herself to that solemn prig, 
Lord Hainault, before. And I bought 
her, because a handsome, witty, clever 
wife is a valuable chattel to a man like 
me, who has to live by his wits.” 

“Ellen was as handsome and as clever 
as she. Why did not you marry her?” 
said Charles bitterly. 

“Tf you will have the real truth, Ellen 
would have been Lady Welter now, 
but——’ 

Lord Welter hesitated. He was a 
great rascal, and he had a brazen front, 
but he found a difficulty in going on. 
It must be, I should fancy, very hard 
work to tell all the little ins and outs of 
a piece of villany one has been engaged 
in, and to tell, as Lord Welter did on 
this occasion, the exact truth. 

“T am waiting,” said Charles, “to 
hear you tell me why she was not made 
Lady Welter.” 

“ What, you will have it then? Well, 
she was too scrupulous. She was too 
honourable a woman for this line of 
business. She wouldn’t play, or learn 
to play—d—n it, sir, you have got the 
whole truth now, if that will content 
you.” 

“T believe what you say, my lord. 
Do you know that Lieutenant Hornby 
made her an offer of marriage to-night ?” 

“T supposed he would,” said Lord 
Welter. 

“ And that she has refused him ?” 

“T guessed that she would. She is 
your own sister. Shall you try to per- 
suade her ?” 

“T would see her in her coffin first.” 

“So I suppose.” 

“She must come away from here, 
Lord Welter. I must keep her and do 
what I can for her. We must pull 
through it together somehow.” 

“She had better go from here. She 
is too good for this hole. I must make 
provision for her to live with you.” 

“Not one halfpenny, my lord. She 
has lived too long in dependence and 
disgrace already. We will pull through 
together alone.” 
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Lord Welter said nothing, but he 
determined that Charles should not have 
his way in this respect. 

Charles continued, “ When I came 
into this room to-night I came to quarrel 
with you. You have not allowed me to 
do so, and I thank you for it.” Here 
he paused, and then went on in a lower 
voice, “I think you are sorry, Welter ; 
are you not? I am sure you are sorry. 
I am sure you wouldn’t have done it if 
you had foreseen the consequences, eh ?” 

Lord Welter’s coarse under-lip shook 
for half a second, and his big chest 
heaved once ; but he said nothing. 

“ Only think another time ; that is all. 
Now do me a favour; make me a 
promise.” 

“T have made it.” 

* Don’t tell any human soul you have 
seen me. If you do, you will only entail 
a new disguise and a new hiding on me. 
You have promised.” 

“On my honour.” 

“If you keep your promise, I can 
stay where I am. How is—Lady 
Ascot?” 


“Well. Nursing my father.” 
“Ts he ill?” 
“Had a fit the day before yesterday. 


I heard this morning from them. He 
is much better, and will get over it.” 

“Have you heard anything from 
Ravenshoe ¢” 

“Not a word. Lord Saltire and 
General Mainwaring are both with my 
father, in London. Aunt won't see 
either me or Adelaide. Do you know 
that she has been moving heaven and 
earth to find you?” 

“Good soul! I won't be found, 
though. Now, good night!” 

And he went. If any one had told 
him three months before that he would 
have been locked in the same room with a 
man who had done him such irreparable 
injury, and have left it at the end of 
half an hour with a quiet “ good night,” 
he would most likely have beaten that 
man there and then. But he was 
getting tamed very fast. Ay, he was 
already getting more than tamed; he 
was in a fair way to get broken-hearted. 

“T will not see her to-night, sir,” he 
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said to Hornby, whom he found with 
his head resting on the table; “I 
will come to-morrow and prepare her 
for leaving this house. You are to see 
her the day after to-morrow; but with- 
out hope, remember.” 

He roused a groom from above the 
stable to help him to saddle the horses. 
“Will it soon be morning?” he asked. 

“Morning,” said the lad; “it’s not 
twelve o'clock yet. It’s a dark night, 
mate, and no moon. But the nights 
are short now. The dawn will be on us 
before we have time to turn in our 
beds.” 

He rode slowly home after Hornby. 
“The night is dark, but the dawn 
will be upon us before we can turn 
in our beds!” The idle words of a 
sleepy groom, yet which echoed in his 
ears all the way home! The night is 
dark indeed ; but it will be darker yet 
before the dawn, Charles Ravenshoe. 


CHAPTER XL. 


A DINNER PARTY AMONG SOME OLD 
FRIENDS. 


Lapy Harnavtr (née Burton, not the 
Dowager) had asked some one to dinner, 
and the question had been whom to ask 
to meet him. Mary had been called into 
consultation, as she generally was on 
most occasions, and she and Lady Hain- 
ault had made up a list together. Every 
one had accepted and was coming; and 
here were Mary and Lady Hainault, 
dressed for dinner, alone in the drawing- 
room with the children. 

“We could not have done better for 
him, Mary, I think. You must go in 
to dinner with him.” 

“Is Mary going to stop down to 
dinner?” said the youngest boy ; “ what 
ashame! I sha’n’t say my prayers to- 
night if she don’t come up.” 

The straightforward Gus let his brother 
know what would be the consequences 
of such neglect hereafter, in a plain- 
spoken way peculiarly his own. 

**Gus! Gus! don’t say such things,” 
said Lady Hainault. 

“The hymn-book says so, Aunt,” 
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said Gus, triumphantly; and he quoted 
a charming little verse of Dr. Watts’s, 
inning, ‘ There is a dreadful Hell.” 

Lady Hainault might have been 
puzzled what to say, and Mary would 
not have helped her, for they had had 
an argument ‘‘anent” that same hymn- 
book (Mary contending that one or two 
of the hymns were as well left alone at 
first), when Flora struck in and saved 
her aunt, by remarking, 

“T shall save up my money and buy 
some jewels for Mary like mamma’s, so 
that when she stays down to dinner 
some of the men may fall in love with 
her, and marry her.” 

“Pooh! you silly goose,” said Gus, 
“ those jewels cost sixty million thousand 
pounds a-piece. I don’t want her to be 
married till I grow up, and then I shall 
marry her myself. Till then I shall 
buy her a yellow wig, like grandma’s, 
and then nobody will want to marry 
her.” 

“Be quiet, Gus,” said Lady Hainault. 

It was one thing to say “be quiet, 
Gus,” and it was another thing to make 
him hold his tongue. But, to do Gus 
justice, he was a good fellow, and never 
acted “enfant terrible” but to the most 
select and private audience. Now he had 





begun: “I wish some one would marry’ 


Grandma,” when the door was thrown 
open, the first guest was announced, and 
Gus was dumb. 

“General Mainwaring.” The general 
sat down between Lady Hainault and 
Mary, and, while talking to them, reached 
out his broad brown hand and lifted the 
youngest boy on his knee, who played 
with his ribands, and cried out that he 
would have the orange and blue one, if 
he pleased ; while Gus and Flora came 
and stood at his knee. 

He talked to them both sadly in a low 
voice about the ruin which had come 
on Lord Ascot. There was worse than 
mere ruin, he feared. He feared there 
was disgrace. He had been with him 
that morning. He was a wreck. One 
side of his face was sadly pulled down, 
and he stammered in his speech. He 
would get over it. He was only three- 
and-forty. But he would not show again 
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in society, he feared. Here was some- 
body else; they would change the 
subject. 

Lord Saltire. They were so glad to 
see him. Every one’s face had a kind 
smile on it as the old man came and sat 
down among them. His own smile was 
not the least pleasant of the lot, I 
warrant you. 

“So you are talking about poor Ascot, 
eh?” he said. “I don’t know whether 
you were or not ; but, if you were, let us 
talk about something else. You see, my 
dear Miss Corby, that my prophecy to 
you on the terrace at Ravenshoe is falsi- 
fied. Isaid they would not fight, and lo, 
they are as good as at it.” 

They talked about the coming war, 
and Lord Hainault came in and joined 
them. Soon after another guest was 
announced. 

Lady Ascot. She was dressed in dark 
grey silk, with her white hair simply 
parted under a plain lace cap. She 
looked so calm, so brave, so kind, so 
beautiful, as she came with firm strong 
step in at the door, that they one and 
all rose and came towards her. She 
had always been loved by them all ; 
how much more deeply was she loved 
now, when her bitter troubles had made 
her doubly sacred. 

Lord Saltire gave her his arm, and 
she came and sat down among them 
with her hands calmly folded before her. 

‘I was determined to come and see 
you to-night, my dear,” she said. “I 
should break down if I couldn’t see 
some that I loved. And to-night, in 
particular” (she looked earnestly at 
Lord Saltire). “Is he come yet?” 

“Not yet, dear grandma,” said Mary. 

“No one is coming besides, I suppose ?” 
asked Lady Ascot. 

“No one ; we are waiting for him.” 

The door was opened once more, and 
they all looked curiously round. This 
time the servant announced, perhaps in 
a somewhat louder tone than usual, as 
if he were aware that they were more 
interested, 

“Mr. Ravenshoe.” 

A well-dressed, gentlemanly-looking 
man came into the room, bearing such 
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a wonderful likeness to Charles Ravens- 
hoe that Lady Hainault and General 
Mainwaring, the only two who had never 
seen him before, started, and thought 
they saw Charles himself. It was not 
Charles, though ; it was our old friend, 
William, whilom pad-groom to Charles 
Ravenshoe, Esquire, now himself Wil- 
liam Ravenshoe, Esquire, of Ravenshoe. 

He was the guest of the evening. He 
would be heir to Ravenshoe himself 
some day ; for they had made up their 
minds that Cuthbert would never marry. 
Ravenshoe, as Cuthbert was managing 
it now, would be worth ten or twelve 
thousand a year, and, if these new tin 
lodes came to anything, perhaps twenty ! 
He had been a stable-helper, said old 
Lady Hainault—the companion of the 
drunken riots of his foster-brother im- 
postor, and that quiet gentlemanly crea- 
ture Welter! If he entered the house, 
she left it! To which young Lady 
Hainault had replied that some one 
must ask him to dinner m common 
decency, if it was only for the sake of 
that dear Charles, who had been loved 
by every one who knew him. That she 
intended to ask him to dinner, and that, 
if her dear mother-in-law objected to 
meet him, why the remedy lay with 
herself! Somebody must introduce him 
to some sort of society ; and Lord Hain- 
ault and herself had made up their 
minds to do it, so that further argu- 
ment on the subject would be wasted 
breath ! To which the Dowager replied 
that she really wished, after all, that 
Hainault hac married that pretty chit of 
a thing, Adelaide Summers, as he was 
thinking of doing; as she, the Dowager, 
could not have been treated with greater 
insolence even by her, bold as she was. 
With which Parthian piece of spite she 
had departed to Casterton with ‘Hicks, 
and had so goaded and snapped at that 
unfortunate reduced gentlewoman by 
the way, that at last Hicks, as her wont 
was, had turned upon her and given her 
as good as she brought. If the Dowager 
could have heard Lady Hainault telling 
her lord the whole business that night, 
and joking with him about his alleged 
penchant for Adelaide, and heard the 
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jolly laugh that those two good souls 
had about it, her ladyship would have 
been more spiteful still. 

But, nevertheless, Lady Hainault was 
very nervous about William. When 
Mary was consulted, she promptly 
went bail for his good behaviour, and 
pled his cause so warmly that the tears 
stood in her eyes. Her old friend Wil- 
liam! What innocent plots she and he 
had hatched together against the priest 
in old times! What a bond there was 
between them in their mutual love for 
him who was lost to them ! 

But Lady Hainault would be on the 
safe side ; and so only the party named 
above were asked. All old friends of 
the family ! 

Before dinner was announced they 
were all at their ease about him. He 
was shy certainly, but not awkward. 
He evidently knew that he was asked 
there on trial, and he accepted his posi- 
tion. But he was so handsome (hand- 
somer than poor Charles), he was so 
gentle and modest, and—perhaps, too, not 
least—had such a well modulated voice, 
that before the evening was over he had 
won every one in the room. If he knew 
anything of a subject he helped the con- 
versation quietly, as well as he could ; 
if he had to confess ignorance (which 
was seldom, for he was among well-bred 
people) he did so frankly, but unobtru- 
sively. He was a great success. 

One thing puzzled him, and pleased 
him. He knew that he was a person of 
importance, and that he was the guest 
of the evening. But he soon found that 
there was another cause for his being 
interesting to them all, more powerful 
than his curious position or his prospec- 
tive wealth ; and that was his connexion 
with Charles Ravenshoe, now Horton. 
He was the hero of the evening. Half 
William’s light was borrowed from him. 
He quickly became aware of it, and it 
made him happy. 

How strange it is that some men have 
the power of winning such love from all 
they meet. I knew one, gone from us 
now by a glorious death, who had that 
faculty. Only a few knew his great 
worth and goodness; and yet, as his 
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biographer most truly says, those who 
once saw his face never forgot it. 
Charles Ravenshoe had that faculty 
also, though, alas, his value, both in 
worth and utility, was far inferior to that 
of the man to whom [have alluded above. 
But he had the same infinite kindliness 
towards everything created ; which is part 
of the secret. 

The first hint that William had, as to 
how deeply important person a Charles 
was among the present company, was 
given him at dinner. Various subjects 
had been talked of indifferently, and 
William had listened, till Lord Hainault 
said to William, 

“What a strange price people are 
giving for cobs! I saw one sold to- 
day at Tattersall’s for ninety guineas.” 

William answered, “Good cobs are 
very hard to get, my lord. I could get 
you ten good horses over fifteen, for one 
good cob.” 

Lord Saltire said, “ My cob is the 
best I ever had ; and a sweet-tempered 
creature. Our dear boy broke it for me 


at Ravenshoe.” 
“Dear Charles,” said Lady Ascot. 


“ What a splendid rider he was! Dear 
boy! He got Ascot to write him a cer- 
tificate about that sort of thing before 
he went away. Ah, dear!” 

“T never thought,” said Lord Saltire, 
quietly, ‘‘ that I ever should have cared 
half as much for anybody as I do for 
that lad. Do you remember, Mainwar- 
ing,” he continued, speaking still lower, 
while they all sat hushed, “the first 
night I ever saw him, when he marked 
for you and me at billiards, at Ranford ? 
I don’t know why, but I loved the boy 
from the first moment I saw him. Both 
there and ever afterwards, he reminded 
me so strongly of Barkham. He had 
just the same gentle, winning way with 
him that Barkham had. Barkham was 
a little taller, though, I fancy,” he went 
on, looking straight at Lady Ascot, and 
taking snuff. “Don’t you think so, 
Maria?” 

No one spoke for a moment. 

Lord Barkham had been Lord Saltire’s 
only son. He had been killed in a duel 
at nineteen, as I have mentioned before. 


Lord Saltire very rarely spoke of him, 
and, when he did, generally in a cynical 
manner. But General Mainwaring and 
Lady Ascot knew that that poor boy’s 
memory was as fresh in the true old 
heart after forty years, as it was on the 
morning when he came out from his 
dressing-room and met them carrying 
the corpse upstairs. 

“He was a good fellow,” said Lord 
Hainault, alluding to Charles. “He 
was a very good fellow.” 

“This great disappointment which I 
have had about him,” said Lord Saltire, 
in his old dry tone, “is a just judg- 
ment on me for doing a goodnatured 
and virtuous action many years ago. 
When his poor father Densil was in 
prison, I went to see him, and reconciled 
him with his family. Poor Densil was 
so grateful for this act of folly on my 
part that I grew personally attached to 
him ; and hence all this misery. Dis- 
interested actions are great mistakes, 
Maria, depend upon it.” 

When the ladies were gone upstairs, 
William found Lord Saltire beside him. 
He talked to him a little time, and then 
finished by saying— 

“You are modest and gentlemanly, 
and the love you bear for your foster- 
brother is very pleasing to me indeed. 
I am going to put it to the test. You 
must come and see me to-morrow morn- 
ing. I have a great deal to say to you.” 

“About him, my lord? Have you 


heard of him?” 


“Not a word. I fear he has gone to 
America or Australia. He told Lord 
Ascot he should do so.” 

“Tll hunt him to the world’s end, 
my lord,” said true William. “And 
Cuthbert shall pray for me the while. I 
fear you are right. But we shall find 
him soon.” 

When they went up into the drawing- 
room, Mary was sitting on a sofa by her- 
self. She looked up at William, and he 
went and sat down by her. They were 
quite away from the rest, together. 

“Dear William,” said Mary, looking 
frankly at him, and laying her hand on 
his. 

“T am so glad,” said William, “ to 















see your dear, sweet face again. I was 
down at Ravenshoe last week. Howthey 
love youthere! An idea prevails among 
old and young that dear Cuthbert is to 
die, and that I am to marry you, and that 
we are to rule Ravenshoe triumphantly. 
It was useless to represent to them that 
Cuthbert would not die, and that you 
and I most certainly never would marry 
one another. My dearest Jane Evans 
was treated as a thing of nought. You 
were elected mistress of Ravenshoe 
unanimously.” 

“ How is Jane?” 

“Pining, poor dear, at her school. 
She don’t like it.” 

“T should think not,” said Mary. 
“Give my dear love to her. She will 
make you a good wife. How is Cuth- 
bert ?” 

“Very well in health. No more 
signs of his heart complaint, which 
never existed. But he is peaking at 
getting no tidings from our dear boy. 


Durine the spring of 1860, there 
appeared in several of the Scottish 
newspapers, accompanied with some 
brief paragraphs of sorrow, an intima- 
tion of the death of Mr. Hugh Mac- 
donald, in Glasgow, at the early age of 
forty-seven. Eighteen months and more 
have now passed, and it has seemed fit 
that here some little cairn should be 
erected to his memory. The event 
recorded in the newspaper paragraphs 
was certainly not a matter of national 
importance ; buta loss, nevertheless, felt 
by many in the Scottish shires, and by 
many who heard of it some weeks or 
months later, in New Brunswick, 
Australia, and the North and South 
Americas. For the deceased had the 
rare knack of making friends of those 
with whom he came in contact. Nor 
was the depth of personal friendship 
long untested. Cut off in middle life, 
and when he was making way, his 
No. 25.—vot. v. 
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Ah, how he loved him! May I call you 
‘ Mary ? 7” 

“You must not dare to call me any- 
thing else. No tidings of him yet?” 

“None. I feel sure he is gone to 
America. We will get him back, Mary. 
Never fear.” 

They talked till she was cheerful, and 
at last she said— 

“William, you were always so well- 
mannered ; but how—how—have you 
got to be so gentlemanly in so short a 
time ?” 

“By playing at it,” said William, 
laughing. “The stud-groom at Ravens- 
hoe used always to say I was too much 
of a gentleman for him. In twenty 
years’ time I shall pass muster in a 
crowd. Good night.” 

And Charles was playing at being 
something other than a gentleman all the 
time. We shall see who did best in the 
end. 

To be continued, 








family was believed to be but slenderly 
provided for. Subscription sheets im- 
mediately issued, and with such success 
that his widow is now beyond the fear 
of want, and his children are certain of 
a sound education, and a start in life 
thereafter. Those of his friends who 
were at the time resident in Glasgow, 
and privileged to walk behind his coffin 
to the grave, describe the scene as pos- 
sessing elements of strangeness. A most 
inclement day of rain, yet the long- 
extended procession remained unbroken ; 
and while on the slippery grave-brink 
friend and relative held each a cord, 
and the coffin was being lowered, an old 
woman, unknown to any, took her place 
there, and gazed wistfully down, till the 
clay covered all, and then went her way. 
Doubtless her appearance represented 
some word spoken, or service rendered, 
by the kind heart then cold, which pro- 
bably had faded long ago from its re- 
Cc . 
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membrance, but which lingered gratefully 
in hers. 

But why should she so remember word 
or service of his? Why did his fellow- 
citizens manifest so deep an interest in 
those he left behind? Apart from his 
gifts of leal-heartedness, tenderness, and 
humour, Mr. Macdonald was a man of 
genius—a poet, an antiquarian, the 
devoutest lover of beast and bird, of 
snowdrop and lucken-gowan, sun setting 
on Bothwell bank, broad placid harvest- 
moon, shining down on Clydesdale 
barley-fields. He was in his own de- 
gree one of the poets who have, since 
Burns’s time, made nearly every district 
of Scotland vocal. Just as Tannahill 
has made Gleniffer hills greener by his 
songs, as Thom of Inverury has lent a 
new interest to the banks of the Dee, 
as Scott Riddell has added a note to the 
Border Minstrelsy, Mr. Macdonald has 
taken poetic possession of the country 
around Glasgow. Neither for him nor 
for any of his comers can the title of 
great poet be claimed, but they are not 
the less delightful on that account. 
These men are local poets ; and, if you 


know and love the localities, you accept 
thankfully the songs with which they 


have associated them. If the scenery 
of a shire is gentle and tame, it seems 
fitting that the poet of the shire should 
possess a genius in keeping with it. 
And in its degree, a mountain-daisy is 
quite as beautiful as a garden-rose or a 
flaming rod of hollyhock ; a green lane, 
fragrant with hawthorn hedges, charm- 
ing as any Alpine valley. Great scenes 
demand great poems—simple scenes, 
simple poems. Coleridge’s Hymn in 
the Vale of Chamouni is a noble per- 
formance, but it would never do to be 
uttered in a green Lanarkshire glen 
where sheep are feeding, and where you 
may search the horizon in vain for an 
elevation of five hundred feet. It is 
not a very bold assertion, that Mr. Mac- 
donald could not have approached Cole- 
ridge’s Hymn, even had he been placed 
in Chamouni; but he has really done 
poetic justice to the scenery that sur- 
rounded him—made the ivies on Crooks- 
ton Castle more sombre with his verse, 


and yet more splendid the westward-run- 
ning Clyde in which the sun is setting. 
He was one of those too—of whom 
we Scotchmen are peculiarly proud, con- 
ceiting ourselves, as we are accustomed, 
that they do more abound among us 
than elsewhere—who, born in humble 
circumstances, and with no aid from 
college, and but little from school, do 
actually achieve some positive literary 
result, and a certain recognition of the 
same. He was born in one of the 
eastern districts of Glasgow, lived for 
some time in the Island of Mull, in the 
house of a relative there; for, as his 
name imports, he was a true Celt, and 
drew from his sires song, melancholy, and 
superstition. The superstition he never 
could completely shake off. He could 
laugh at a ghost story, he could deck it 
out with grotesque or humorous exag- 
gerations ; but the central terror glared 
upon him through all disguises, and, 
hearing or relating, his blood was run- 
ning chill the while. Returning to his 
native city, he was entered an apprentice 
in a public manufactory, and here it was 
—fresh from ruined castle, mist-folding 
on the Morven hills, tales told by 
mountain shepherd or scaly fisherman 
of corpse lights glimmering on the sea ; 
and with English literature before (him, 
wherein to range and take delight in 
precious shreds of leisure; and with 
everything, past highland experience, 
and present dim environment, begin- 
ning to be overspread by the “ purple 
light of love” —that Mr. Macdonald 
became a poet. And, considering the 
whole matter now, it may be said, that 
his circumstances were more favourable 
for the development of the poetic spirit, 
than if he had been born in a Cumber- 
jand vale, with no harsher task than 
image-hunting urged upon him by pecu- 
niary considerations. Glasgow, at the 
period we speak of, could boast of her 
poets. Dugald Moore was writing, 
publishing, and being quizzed by his 
companions. Motherwell, the author of 
“Jeanie Morrison,” was the editor of 
the Courier, and fighting ,.manfully in 
its columns against Reform. Alexander 
Rodger, who disgusted Sir Walter by 
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the publication of a wicked and witty 
welcome—singular in its likeness and 
contrasts to the Magician’s own—on the 
occasion of the visit of his Gracious 
Majesty George IV. to Edinburgh, was 
filling the newspapers of the West with 
satirical verses, and getting himself into 
grief thereby. Nay, more, this last 
“Makar” either then, or at a later period, 
held a post in the manufactory in which 
Mr. Macdonald was apprenticed. Nor 
was the eye without education, or 
memory without associations to feed 
upon. Before the door of this manu- 
factory lay Glasgow Green, with the tree 
yet green under which Prince Charles 
stood when he reviewed his shoeless 
highland host before marching to Falkirk. 
Near the window, and to be seen by the 
boy every time he lifted his head, flowed 
the Clyde, bringing recollections of the 
red ruins of Bothwell Castle, where the 
Douglasses dwelt, and the ivy-mufiled 
walls of Blantyre Priory, where the 
monks prayed, and carrying imagination 
with it as it flowed seaward to Dun- 
barton Castle, with its legends old as 
Ossian, and recalling as it sank into 
ocean the night when Bruce, from his 
lair in Arran, watched the beacon 
broadening on the Carrick shore. And 
from the same windows, looking across 
the stream, he could see the long strag- 
gling burgh of Rutherglen, with the 
church-tower, where the bargain was 
struck with Monteith for the betrayal 
of Wallace, standing eminent above the 
trees. And, when we know that the 
girl who was afterwards to become his 
wife was growing up there, known and 
loved at the time, we can fancy how 
often his eyes dwelt on the little town, 
with church-tower and chimney fretting 
the sky-line. And when Macdonald 
rambled—and he always did ramble— 
inevitably deeper impulses would come 
to him. Northward from Glasgow some 
few miles, at Rob Royston, where 
Wallace was betrayed, lived Walter 
Watson, whose songs have been sung by 
many who never heard his name. Seven 
miles southward of the city lay Paisley 
in its smoke, and beyond that, Gleniffer 
Braes, “laverocks fanning the snaw-white 
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clouds” above them, the torrent flashing 
in the rocky gorge on the hillside, the 
ruins of Stanley Tower standing on the 
plain below—scarcea change since Tanna- 
hill walked there on summer evenings. 
South-east stretched the sterile district of 
the Mearns, where ChristopherNorth lived 
when a boy, and where Pollock herded 
cows. And beyond, in a green crescent 
embracing the sea, a whole Ayrshire 
fiery and fullof Burns ; into which, dying, 
the poet’s whole nature sank, making 
passionate soil and stone ; with his daisy 
blooming in every furrow, every stream 
as it ran seaward mourning for High- 
land Mary, and, when night fell, in every 
tavern in the county, the blithest lads 
in Christendie sitting over their cups 
and flouting the horned moon hanging 
in the window-pane. And then, to com- 
plete a poetic education, there was 
Glasgow herself—noble river and dark 
groves of masts, begirt by miles of stony 
streets ; grand cathedral, filled once with 
popish shrines and rolling incense, on 
one side of the ravine, and on the other, 
the statue of John Knox, impeaching it 
with outstretched arm, that clasps a 
Bible. And ever as the darkness came, 
the district north-east and south of the 
city was filled with shifting glare and 
gloom of furnace fires ; instead of night 
and its privacy, the keen splendour of 
towering flame brought to the inhabit- 
ants of the eastern streets a fluctuating 
scarlet day, piercing nook and cranny 
more searchingly than any sunlight. 
Mr. Macdonald set himself sedulously 
to poetic work ; and, whatever may be 
the value of his wares, it may be said 
that excellent material lay on every 
side. 

To him all these things had their 
uses. We picture him a young fellow 
of excellent literary digestion, capable of 
extracting nutriment from the toughest 
materials ; assiduously making acquaint- 
ance with English literature in his even- 
ings ; gradually taking possession of the 
British essayists, poets, and historians. 
As this time, too, he cherished republican 
feelings, and had his own speculations 
concerning the regeneration of the whole 
human race; and these feelings he re- 
c2 
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tained till his own personal hurt made 
him forget the pained world. In his 
later days, however, he was willing to 
let the world wag, certified that the 
needful thing for him was to take re- 
gard to his own private footsteps. He 
had now fairly embarked on the poetic 
tide. His name, appended to copies of 
verses, frequently appeared in the local 
prints, and gained for him no small 
amount of local notice. And at inter- 
vals some song-bird of his brain, of 
stronger pinion or gayer plumage than 
usual, would flit from newspaper to news- 
paper across the country ; nay, one or 
two actually appeared beyond the At- 
lantic, and, not unnoticed by admiring 
eyes, perching on a broadsheet here and 
there as it made its way from the great 
cities towards the western clearings. 
All this time, too, he was an enthu- 
siastic botanist in book and field, a 
lover of the open country and the 
blowing wind, a scorner of fatigue, 
ready any Saturday afternoon when 
work was over for a walk of twenty 
miles, if so be he might look on a rare 
flower or an ivied ruin. And the girl 
over in Rutherglen was growing up to 
womanhood, each charm of mind and 
face celebrated for many a year in 
glowing verse; and her he, poet-like, 
married—the household plenishing of 
the pair being abundance of hope and a 
simple disregard of the inconveniences 
arising from straitened means. The 
happiest man in the world—but a 
widower before the year was out! 
With his wife died many things, all 
buried in one grave. Republican 
dreamings and schemes for the re- 
generation of the world faded after 
that. Here is a short poem, full of the 
rain-cloud and the yellow leaf, which 
has reference to his feelings at the 
time, 


Gorgeous are thy woods, October ! 
Clad in glowing mantles sere ; 

Brightest tints of beauty blending, 

Like the west when day’s descending, 
Thou'rt the sunset of the year. 


Fading flowers are thine, October ! 
Droopeth sad the sweet blue-bell : 
Gone the blossoms April cherished— 


Violet, lily, rose, all perished— 
Fragrance fled > ay field and dell. 


Songless are thy woods, October ! 

Save when redbreast’s mournful lay 
Through the calm grey morn is swelling, 
To the list’ning echoes telling 

Tales of darkness and decay. 


Saddest sounds are thine, October ! 
Music of the falling leaf ; 

O’er the pensive spirit stealing, 

To its inmost depths revealing, 
“‘ Thus all gladness sinks in grief.” 


I do love thee, drear October, 

More than budding, blooming spring. 
Hers is hope, delusive, smiling, 
Trusting hearts to grief beguiling ; 

Memory loves thy dusky wing. 


’T was in thee, thou sad October ! 
Death laid low my bosom flower. 

Life hath been a wintry river, 

O’er whose ripple gladness never 
Gleameth brightly since that hour. 


Hearts would fain be with their treasure; 
Mine is slumbering in the clay ; 

Wandering here alone, uncheery, 

Deem’t not strange this heart should weary 
For its own October day. 


His own October day did come ; too 
early, unseasonably, when the fields 
were but whitening to the harvest. 

All Mr. Macdonald’s friends have 
heard of his interview with Professor 
Wilson, at Edinburgh, in 1846. This 
celebrated event flourished perennially 
in his writings and conversation. It 
stood out in his history like the Battle 
of Trafalgar in the History of Eng- 
land. For him nothing could stale 
its infinite delightfulness. He had come 
up from Paisley to “Scotia’s darling 
seat,” as he chooses to call it, for a day 
or two, and, while there, wandered 
down the Canongate to visit Fergu- 
son’s grave, and to look on Holyrood 
with romantic remembrances of Mary, 
and the profoundest belief in the 
authenticity of Rizzio’s blood-stains ; 
spent an autumn day roaming about 
Roslin and Hawthornden ; and in the 
afternoon, seated in the inn at Lass- 
wade, he indited an epistle to Wilson, 
expressing the great pleasure he had 
derived from his “ Noctes” and other 
writings, inclosing at the same time a 


copy of his poem, “The Birds of Scot- 
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land”—to him of fairer plumage and 
mellower note than those of any other 
land—and finally requesting the favour 
of an interview. “I would fain shake 
“hands with you, and thank you for 
“the many hours of pleasure,” &c. &c. 
Wilson, with characteristic frankness, 
acceded to the request, and fixed day 
and hour. A manuscript book now 
before me, full of verses and scraps of 
letters, and with withered wild flowers, 
gathered years ago at Castlemilk and 
Kenmure Wood, inserted between the 
leaves, contains a copious account of the 
meeting and the conversation. After 
describing the half-terrified pause.at the 
street-door, his alarming palpitation on 
ascending the stair, the manuscript book 
goes on: “ Wilson was in his workshop 
“ among his books, which were scattered 
“ about in all directions, their bindings 
“ for the most part ‘ scuffed,’ and bearing 
“marks of having ‘seen service. He 
“ sat in his easy chair, with a good stout 
“ cudgel in hishand. Although the yel- 
“ low hair, now silvered and thinned by 
“time, hung carelessly over his neck, 


“his manly features and high dome- 
“ like head would have pointed out at 


“once the mighty Christopher. He is 
“becoming somewhat corpulent ; and 
“when he threw himself back in his 
“chair, with one leg resting on the 
“ other, he brought Shakespeare’s worthy 
“ Sir John forcibly to my mind.” Wil- 
son read over the poem, making com- 
ments as he went; that done, the con- 
versation became strictly ornithological 
—the mottled breast of the thrush, the 
beauty of the water ouzel, as it jerks 
and twitters on the lichened stones be- 
neath the waterfall, the song of the red- 
breast on grey autumn mornings, when 
the woods are shedding their yellow 
leaves, were discussed, and are reported 
at very considerable length. Then the 
talk diverged to Wordsworth. Wilson 
quoted the strain to Lucey— 


She dwelt among untrodden ways. 
Macdonald, zealous for the honour of 


Scottish minstrelsy, conceived that the 
idea had been even more sweetly ren- 


dered by Tannahill, and repeated the 
verses— 
Yon mossy rosebud doon the browe 
Just opening fresh and bonnie, 
Blinks sweet aneath the hazel bough, 
Though scarcely seen by ony. 
Sae sweet amang her native hills 
Obscurely blooms my Jeanie, 
Mair fair and gay than rosy May, 
The lass o’ Arrenteenie. 

The Professor agreed that it was 
beautifully expressed, and at least equal 
to Wordsworth’s. “It will be sung, 
whereas the other will not,” writes 
Macdonald sturdily. So for an hour 
and a half the talk flowed on of beast, 
and bird, and poet; and then the 
stranger retired, “with a heart running 
“ over with gratitude, pride, and love to 
“ the greatest mind I have ever met, or 
‘* in all likelihood ever will meet in this 
“ world.” Never was one man so utterly 
bound to another’s chariot-wheels ; and 
the whole matter is creditable alike to 
captive and enslaver. 

Mr. Macdonald married a second 
time ; and in the companionship of the 
excellent woman who now survives 
him, and with boys and girls growing 
up around his fireside, he enjoyed much 
domestic happiness. During these years 
his pen was busy with song and ballad. 
The greater proportion of these pieces 
saw the light in the columns of the 
Glasgow Citizen, then, as now, con- 
ducted by Mr. James Hedderwick, an 
accomplished journalist and poet of no 
mean order. The casual connexion 
of contributor and editor ripened into 
friendship, and in 1849 Mr. Mac- 
donald was permanently engaged as 
Mr. Hedderwick’s sub-editor. He was 
now occupied in congenial tasks, and 
a perfect gush of song followed this 
accession of leisure and opportunity. 
Sunshine and the scent of flowers seemed 
to have stolen into the weekly columns. 
You “smelt the meadow” in casual 
paragraph and editorial leader. His best 
verses were written at this time ; and the 
subjoined extract from one, “Wee Anne 
o Auchineden,” with the earthy scent 
of mortality piercing through its sun- 
shine, will exhibit of what tender stuff 
the man was made. 
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Thy mother’s cheek was wet and pale, 
And aft in sighs her words would fail, 
When in mine ear she breathed thy tale, 
Wee Anne o’ Auchineden. 
That low sweet voice through many a year, 
If life is mine, shall haunt my ear, 
Which pictured thee with smile and tear, 
Wee Anne o’ Auchineden. 
Lone was thy hame upon the moor, 
Mang dark brown heaths and mountains hoar: 
Thou wert a sunbeam at the door, 
Wee Anne o’ Auchineden. 
Blue curling reek on the breeze afloat, 
Quiet hovered abune the snaw-white cot, 
And strange wild-birds of eeriest note 
Swept ever o’er Auchineden. 
Sweet-scented nurslings o’ sun and dew 
In the bosky faulds o’ the burn that grew, 
Were the only mates thy bairnhood knew, 
Wee Anne o’ Auchineden. 
But the swallow biggit aneath the eaves, 
And the bonnie lock shilfa amang the leaves 
Aft lilted to thee in the silent eves, 
Wee Anne o’ Auchineden. 
And thou wert ta’en frae this world o’ tears, 
Unstained by the sorrow or sin o’ years; 
Thy voice is now in the angels’ ears, 
Wee Anne o’ Auchineden. 


The primrose glints on the spring's return, 

The merle sings blithe to the dancing burn: 

But there’s ae sweet flower we aye shall mourn, 
Wee Anne o’ Auchineden. 


There is surely something very exqui- 
site in the sad fluctuating music of these 
verses—irregular, like the footsteps of 
one who cannot see his way for tears. 

Still more in prose than in verse did 
Mr. Macdonald at this period direct his 
energies ; and he was happy enough to 
encounter a subject exactly suited to his 
powers and mental peculiarities. He was 
the most uncosmopolitan of mortals. 
He had the strongest local attachments. 
In his eyes Scotland was the fairest 
portion of the planet, Glasgow the 
fairest portion of Scotland, and Bridge- 
ton—the district of the city in which he 
was born and in which he dwelt—the 
fairest portion of Glasgow. He would 
have shrieked like a mandrake at up- 
rootal. He never would pass a night 
away from home. But he was a pas- 
sionate lover of nature ; and the snow- 
drop calied him out of the smoke to 
Castlemilk, the sleepy lucken-gowan to 
Kenmure, the crawflower to Gleniffer. 


Hugh Macdonald. 


His heart clung to every ruin in the 
neighbourhood like the shrouding ivy ; 
he was deeply learned in epitaphs, and 
spent many a sunny hour in village 
churchyards, extracting sweet and bitter 
thoughts from the half-obliterated in- 
scriptions. Jaques, Izaak Walton, and 
Old Mortality rolled into one, he knew 
Lanarkshire, Renfrewshire, and Ayrshire 
by heart. Keenly sensible to natural 
beauty, and full of antiquarian know- 
ledge, and in possession of a prose style 
singularly quaint, picturesque, and 
humorous, he began week by week in 
the columns of the Citizen the publica- 
tion of his “ Rambles around Glasgow.” 
These sketches were read with avidity, 
and Caleb! became in Glasgow a well- 
known name. City people were asto- 
nished to find the country lying be- 
yond the smoke was far from prosaic— 
that it had its traditions, its antiquities, 
its historical associations, and glens and 
waterfalls worthy of special excursions. 
These sketches were afterwards collected, 
and in their separate and more con- 
venient form ran through two editions. 
No sooner were the “ Rambles” com- 
pleted than Caleb projected a new series 
of sketches, entitled “ Days at the Coast,” 
sketches which also appeared in the 
columns of a weekly newspaper. Mr. 
Macdonald’s best writing is to be found 
in this book ; several of the descriptive 
passages are really notable in their way. 
As we read, the white Firth of Clyde 
glitters before us, with snowy villages 
sitting on the green shores ; Bute and 
the twin Cumbraes asleep in sunshine ; 
and, beyond, a stream of lustrous and 
silvery vapour melting on the grisly 
Arran peaks. The publication of these 
sketches raised the reputation of their 
author ; and, like the others, they re- 
ceived the honour of collection and a 
separate issue. But little more has to 
be said concerning Mr. Macdonald’s 
literary activity. ‘The early afternoon 
was already setting in. During the last 
eighteen months of his life, he was en- 
gaged on one of the Glasgow morning 
journals ; and, when in its columns he 
rambled as of yore, it was with a com- 
1 The signature appended to the “ Rambles.” 
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paratively infirm step, and with, an eye 
that had lost its interest and its lustre. 
“ Nature never did betray the heart that 
“ Joved her ;” and when the spring-time 
came, Macdonald, remembering all her 
former sweetness, journeyed for the last 
time to Castlemilk to see the snowdrops, 
for there of all their haunts in the west 
they come earliest and linger latest. It 
was a dying visit, an eternal farewell. 
They were gathered to their graves to- 
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gether. He was neither a great man 
nor a great poet in the ordinary senses 
of these terms; but since his removal 
there are perhaps some half-dozen per- 
sons in the world who feel that the 
“ strange superfluous glory of the sum- 
“mer air” lacks something, and that, 
because an ear and an eye are gone, the 
colour of the flower is duller, the song 
of the bird less sweet, than it was in a 
time they can remember. 


OF LOVE 


BY COVENTRY PATMORE. 
V.—MARY CHURCHILL TO THE DEAN. 


Faruer, you bid me once more weigh 
This Offer, ere I answer, nay. 
Charles does me honour; but ’twere vain 
To reconsider now again, 
And so to doubt the clear-shown truth 
I sought for, and received, when youth, 
And vanity, and one whose love 
Was lovely, woo’d me to remove 
From Heav’n my heart’s infixed root. 
’Tis easiest to be absolute ; 
And I reject the name of Bride 
From no conceit of saintly pride, 
But dreading my infirmity, 
And ignorance of how to be 
Faithful, at once, to the heavenly life, 
And the fond duties of a wife. 
I narrow am, and want the art 
To love two things with all my heart. 
Occupied wholly in His search 
Who, in the mysteries of the Church, 
Returns, and calls them Clouds of Heaven, 
I tread a road straight, hard, and even ; 
But fear to wander all confused, 
By two-fold fealty abused. 
I either should the one forget, 
Or scantly pay the other’s debt ; 
For still it seems to me I make 
Love vain by adding ‘for His sake ;” 
Nay, at the very thought my breast 
Is fill’d with anguish of unrest! 
You bade me, Father, eount the cost. 
I have! and all that must be lost 
I feel as only women can. 
To live the Idol of some man, 
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And through the untender world to move 

Wrapt safe in his superior love, 

How sweet! And children, too: ah, there 

Lies, if I dared to look, despair! 

And the wife’s happy, daily round 

Of duties, and their narrow bound, 

So plain that to transgress were hard, 

Yet full of tangible reward ; 

Her charities, not marr’d like mine 

With fears of thwarting laws divine ; 

The world’s regards and just delight 

In one so clearly, kindly right ; 

T’ve thought of all, and I endure, 

Not without sharp regret be sure, 

To give up life’s glad certainty, 

For what, perchance, may never be. 

For nothing of my state I know 

But that t’ward heaven I seem to go 

As one who fondly landward hies 

Along a deck that faster flies ! 

With every year, meantime, some grace 

Of earthly happiness gives place 

To humbling ills; the very charms 

Of youth being counted henceforth harms ; 

To blush already seems absurd ; 

Nor know I whether I should herd 

With girls or wives, or sadliest balk 

Maids’ merriment, or matrons’ talk ; 

Nor are men’s courtesies her dues 

Who is not good for show nor use! 
To crown these evils, I confess 

That faith’s terrestrial fruit is less 

In joy and honour sensible 

Than teachers of religion tell. 

The bridal memories of the heart 

Grow weaker, rising far apart. 

My pray’rs will sudden pleasures move, 

And heavenly heights of human love ; 

But, for the general, none the less, 

Sordid and stifling narrowness, 

Or worse vacuity, afflicts 

The soul that much itself addicts 

To sanctity in solitude, 

Or serving the ingratitude 

Of Christ’s complete disguise, His Poor. 

Straight is the way, narrow the door, 

Howbeit, that leads to life! O’er late, 

Besides, ’twere now to change my fate ; 

The world’s delight my soul dejects, 

Revenging all my disrespects, 

Of old, with incapacity 

To chime with even its harmless glee, 

Which sounds, from fields beyond my range, 

Like fairies’ music, thin and strange. 
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With something like remorse, I grant 

The world has beauty which I want, 

And if, instead of judging it, 

I at its Council chance to sit, 

Or at its gay and order’d Feast, 

My place is lower than the least, 

The conscience of the life to be 

Smites me with inefficiency, 

And makes me all unfit to bless 

With comfortable earthliness 

The rest-desiring brain of man. 

Finally, then, I fix my plan 

To dwell with Him that dwells apart 

In the highest heaven and lowliest heart. 

Nor will I, to my utter loss, 

Look to pluck roses from the Cross. 
As for the good of human love, 

*Twere countercheck almost enough 

To think that one must die before 

The other! and perhaps ’tis more 

In love's last interest to do 

Nought the least contrary thereto, 

Than to be blest, and be unjust, 

Or suffer injustice ; as they must, 

Without a miracle, whose pact 

Compels to intercourse and act 

In mutual aim when darkness sleeps 

Cold on the spirit’s changeful deeps. 
Enough if, to my lonely share, 

Fall gleams that keep me from despair. 

Happy the things I here discern ; 

More happy those for which I yearn, 

But measurelessly happy above 

All else are those we know not of! 


VI.—FELIX VAUGHAN TO HONORIA VAUGHAN. 


Dearest my Love and Wife, ’tis long 
Ago I closed the unfinish’d Song 
Which never could be finish’d ; nor 
Will ever Poet utter more 
Of love than I did, watching well 
To lure to speech the unspeakable ! 
“Why, having won her, do I woo?” 
That final strain to the last height flew 
Of written joy, which wants the smile 
And voice that are, indeed, the while 
They last, the very things you speak, 
Dear Honor, who mak’st music weak 
With ways that say, “Shall I not be 
As kind to all as Heaven to me!” 
And yet, ah, twenty times my Bride, 
Rising, this twentieth festal-tide, 
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From you soft sleeping, on this day 

Of days, some words I long to say, 

Some words superfluously sweet 

- Of fresh assurance, thus to greet 

Your waking eyes, which never grow 

Weary of telling what I know, 

So well, yet only well enough 

To wish for further news, my Love! 
Here, in this latest August dawn, 

By windows opening on the lawn, 

Where shadows yet are sharp with night, 

And sunshine seems asleep, though bright ; 

And, further on, the wealthy wheat 

Bends in a golden drowse, how sweet 

To sit, and cast my careless looks 

Around my walls of well-read books, 

Wherein is all that stands redeem’d 

From Time’s huge wreck, all men have dream’d 

Of truth, and all by poets known 

Of feeling, and in weak sort shown, 

And, turning to my heart again, 

To find therein what makes them vain, 

The thanksgiving mind, which wisdom sums, 

And you, whereby it freshly comes, 

As on that morning, (can there be 

Twenty-two years ‘twixt it and me?) 

When, thrill’d with hopeful love, I rose 

And came in haste to Sarum Close, 

Past many a homestead slumbering white 

In lonely and pathetic light, 

Merely to fancy which drawn-blind 

Of thirteen had my Love behind, 

And in her sacred neighbourhood 

To feel that sweet scorn of all good 

But her, which let the wise forefend 

When wisdom learns to comprehend. 
Dearest, as each returning May 

I see the season new and gay, 

With new joy and astonishment, 

And Nature’s infinite ostent 

Of lovely flowers in wood and mead 

That weet not whether any heed, 

So see I, daily wondering, you, 

And worship with a passion new 

The Heaven that visibly allows 

Its grace to go about my house, 

The partial Heaven that, though I err, 

And mortal am, gave all to her 

Who gave herself to me. Yet I 

Boldly thank Heaven, (and so defy 

The sackcloth sort of humbleness 

Which fears God’s bounty to confess,) 

That I was fashion’d with a mind 

Seeming for this great gift design’d, 
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So naturally it moved above 
All sordid contraries of love, 
Strengthen’d in youth with discipline 
Of light, to follow the divine 
Vision, (which ever to the dark 
Is such a plague as was the ark 
In Ashdod, Gath, and Ekron,) still 
Discerning, with the docile will 
Which comes of full-persuaded thought, 
That intimacy in love is nought 
Without pure reverence, whereas this, 
In tearfullest banishment, is bliss. 
For which cause, dear Honoria, I 
Have never learn’d the weary sigh 
Of those that to their love-feasts went, 
Fed, and forgot the Sacrament, 
And not a trifle now occurs, 
But sweet initiation stirs 
Of new-discover’d joy, and lends 
To feeling change that never ends ; 
And duties, which the many irk, 
Are made all wages and no work. 
How sing of such things save to her, 
Love's self, so love’s interpreter ! 
How the supreme rewards confess 
Which crown the austere voluptuousness 
Of heart, that earns, in midst of wealth, 
The appetite of want and health ; 
Relinquishes the pomp of life 
And beauty to the pleasant wife 
At home, and does all joy despise 
As out of place but in her eyes? 
And, ah, how tell of love that glows 
The lovelier for the fading rose? 
Of weakness which can weight the arm 
To lean with thrice its girlish charm ? 
Of grace which, like this autumn day, 
Is not the sad one of decay, 
Yet one whose pale brow pondereth 
The far-off majesty of death? 
How tell the crowd, whom passion rends, 
That love grows mild as it ascends? 
That joy’s most high and distant mood 
Is lost, not found, in dancing blood ? 
Yet that embraces, kisses, sighs, 
And all those fond realities 
Which are love’s words, in us mean more 
Delight than twenty years before ? 
Fancy how men would make their mirth 
Over an Epic of the Hearth, 
Its high, eventful passages 
Consisting, say, of scenes like these :— 
One morning, contrary to law, 
Which, for the most, we held in awe, 
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Commanding either not to intrude 
On the other’s place of solitude, 
Or solitary mind, for fear 
Of coming there when God was near, 
And finding so what should be known 
To Him who is merciful alone, 
And views the working ferment base 
Of sleeping flesh and waking grace, 
Not as we view, our kindness check’d 
By likeness of our own defect, 
I, rashly entering her room, 
Beauty’s at once and Virtue’s loom, 
Mark’d, here, across a careless chair, 
A ball-dress flung, as light as air, 
And here, beside a silken couch, 
Pillows which did the pressure vouch 
Of pious knees, (sweet piety ! 
Of goodness made and charity, 
If gay looks told the heart’s glad sense, 
Much rather than of penitence,) 
And, on the couch, an open book, 
And written list—I did not look, 
Yet just in her clear writing caught: 
“ Habitual faults of life and thought 
“ Which most I need deliverance from.” 
I turn’d aside, and saw her come 
Along the filbert-shaded way, 
Illustrious with her usual gay 
Hypocrisy of perfectness, 
Which made her heart, and mine no less, 
So happy! And she cried to me, 
“ You lose by breaking rules, you see! 
“ Your treat to-night is now half gone 
“Of seeing my new ball-dress on.” 
And meeting so my lovely wife, 
A passing pang to think that life 
Was mortal, when I saw her laugh, 
Shaped in my mind this epitaph : 
“ Faults had she, child of Adam’s stem, 
“ But only Heaven knew of them.” 

Or thus: 

Through female fraud intense, 

Or the good luck of innocence, 
Or both, my wife, with whom I plan 
To spend calm evenings when I can, 
After the chattering girls and boys 
Are gone, or the less grateful noise 
Is over, of grown tongues that chime 
Untruly, once upon a time 
Prevail’d with me to change my mind 
Of reading out how Rosalind 
In Arden jested, and to go 
Where people, whom I ought to know, 
She said, would meet that night. And I 
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Who thought in secret, “I will try 
“Some dish more sharply sauced than this 
“ Milk-soup men call domestic bliss,” 
Took, as she, laughing, bade me take 
Our eldest boy’s brown Wide-awake 
And straw box of cigars, and went 
Where, like a careless parliament 
Of gods Olympic, six or eight, 
Authors and else, reputed great, 
Were met in council jocular 
On many things, pursuing far 
Truth, only for the chace’s glow, 
Quick as they caught her letting go, 
Or, when at fault the view-halloo, 
Playing about the missing clue. 
And coarse jests came, “ But gods are coarse,” 
Thought I, yet not without remorse, 
While memory of the gentle words, 
Wife, mother, sister, flash’d like swords. 
And so, after two hours of wit, 
That left a hole where’er it hit, 
I said I would not stay to sup, 
Because my wife was sitting up, 
And walk’d home with a sense that I’ 
Was no match for that company. 
Smelling of smoke, which, always kind, 
Honoria said she did not mind ; 
I sipp’d her tea, saw baby scold, 
And finger at the muslin fold, 
Through which he push’d his nose at last, 
And choked and chuckled, feeding fast ; 
And, he asleep and sent upstairs, 
I rang the servants in to prayers, 
And after told what men of fame 
Had urged ’gainst this and that. “For shame!’ 
She said, but argument show’d not. 
“Tf I had answered thus,” I thought, 
“°Twould not have pass’d for very wise. 
“ But I have not her voice and eyes! 
“ Howe’er it be, I’m glad of home, 
“ Yea, very glad at heart to come 
“ From clatter of those clever daws, 
“ Profaning love, confusing laws, 
“To lean a happy head upon 
“The bosom of my simple swan.” 
Or thus: 

For many a dreadful day, 
In sea-side lodgings sick she lay, 
Noteless of love, nor seem’d to hear 
The sea, on one side, tumbling near ; 
Nor, on the other, the loud Ball 
Held nightly in the public hall ; 
Nor vex’d they my short slumbers, though 
I woke up if she breathed too low. 
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Thus, for three months, with terrors rife, 
The pending of her precious life 
I watch’d o’er; and the danger, at last, 
The kind physician said, was past. 
Howbeit, for seven harsh weeks, the East 
Breathed witheringly, and Spring’s growth ceased. 
And so she only did not die ; 
Until the bright and blighting sky 
Changed into cloud, and the sick flowers 
Remember’d their perfumes, and showers 
Of warm, small rain refreshing flew 
Before the South, and the Park grew, 
In three nights, thick with green. Then she 
Revived no less than flower and tree, 
In the mild air, and the fourth day 
Look’d supernaturally gay 
With large, thanksgiving eyes, that shone, 
The while I tied her bonnet on, 
So that I led her to the glass 
And bade her see how fair she was, 
And how love visibly could shine. 
Profuse of her's, desiring mine, 
And mindful I had loved her most 
When beauty seem’d a vanish’d boast, 
She laugh’d. I press’d her then to me, 
Nothing but soft humility ; 
Nor e’er enhanced she with such charms 
Her acquiescence in my arms. 
And,. by her sweet love-weakness made 
Courageous, powerful, and glad, 
In the superiority 
Of heavenly affection I 
Perceived that perfect love was all 
The same as to be rational, 
And that the mind and heart thereof, 
Which think they cannot do enough, 
Are truly the everlasting doors 
Wherethrough, all unpetition’d, pours 
The eternal pleasaunce. Wherefore we 
Had innermost tranquillity, 
And breathed one life with such a sense 
Of friendship and of confidence 
That, recollecting the sure word, 
“If two of you are in accord, 
“ On earth, as touching any boon 
“ Which ye shall ask, it shall be done 
“Tn heaven,” we asked that heaven’s bliss 
Might ne’er be any less than this ; 
And, for that hour, we seem’d to have 
The secret of the joy we gave. 

How sing of such things save to her, 
Love’s self, so love’s interpreter ! 
How read from such a homely page 
In the ear of this unhomely age! 
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Tis now as when the Prophet cried, 
“The Nation hast Thou multiplied, 

“ But Thou hast not increased the joy!” 
And yet, ere wrath or rot destroy 

Of England’s state the ruin fair, 

O, might I so its charm declare 

That, in new Lands, in far-off years, 
Delighted, he should cry that hears: 
“Great is the Land that somewhat best 
“ Works, to the wonder of the rest! 

“ We, in our day, have better done 
“This thing or that than any one ; 

“ And who but, still admiring, sees 

“ How excellent for images 

“ Was Greece, for laws how wise was Rome: 
“ But read this Poet, and say if home 

“ And private love did e’er so smile 

“ As in that ancient British Isle!” 


VII.—LADY CLITHEROE TO MRS. GRAHAM. 


My pearest Aunt, the Wedding-day, 
But for Jane’s loss, and you away, 
Was all a Bride from heaven could beg! 
Skies, bluer than the sparrow’s egg, 
And clearer than the cuckoo’s call ; 

And such a sun, the flowers all 
With double ardour seem’d to blow! 
The very daisies were a show, 
Expanded with uncommon pride, 
Like little pictures of the Bride. 

Your Great-niece and your Grandson were 
Perfection of a pretty pair. 

John, as from church they came away, 
Seem’d finest part of the fine day ; 

And Emily, having sign’d the bond 

By her, sweet Innocence, unconn’d, 
Look’d thenceforth, did she smile or weep, 
Like Love’s self walking in his sleep. 

How well Honoria’s girls turn out, 

Although they never go about! 

Dear me, what trouble and expense 

It took to give mine confidence. 

Hers greet mankind, as I’ve heard say 
That wild things do, where beasts of prey 
Were never known, nor any men 
Have met their fearless eyes till then. 
Their grave, inquiring trust to find 
All creatures of their simple kind 
Quite disconcerts bold coxcombry, 
And makes less perfect candour shy. 

Bred to their parents’ courtly style, 
The trick of an admiring smile 
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Is lost; and flatteries less sincere 
And authorised than theirs, they hear 
Unmoved, like solemn little queens, 
Nor even wonder what it means. 

Our Bride was never once from home ! 
So, when John carries her to Rome, 
Thereafter she will have a dim J 
Idea that Rome is part of him ! 

Of course he knows that! Folks may scoff, 
But how your home-kept girls go off! 
Young men, I do find more and more, 

Are not the fools we take them for ; 

And Hymen hastens to unband 

The waist that ne’er felt waltzer’s hand, 

At last I see my Sister’s right, 

And I’ve told Maude, this very night, 

(But oh, my daughters have such wills !) 
To knit, and only dance quadrilles. 

You say Fred never writes to you 

Frankly, as once he used to do, 

About himself, and you complain 

He shared with none his grief for Jane. 
Ah, dear Aunt, that’s the way with men. 
I’ve often noticed it! But then 

Tt all comes of the foolish fright 

They're in at the word, hypocrite. 

Sooner than inconsistent seem, 

I’ve heard a young male Saint blaspheme ! 
And though, when first in love, sometimes 
They rave in letters, talk, and rhymes, 
When once they find, as find they must, 
How hard ’tis to be hourly just 

To those they love, they are dumb for shame, 
Where we, you see, rave on the same. 
And his reserve, perhaps, is none 

The less that Jane is dead and gone. 

Honoria, to whose heart alone 
He seems to open all his own, 

At times has tears in her kind eyes 
After their private colloquies. 

I should have fancied, but for this, 
That time had heal’d that grief of his. 
Frederick’s was not a lively way 

Ever, but ne’er more nearly gay. 

The Vaughans have had his children here 
The best part of the mourning-year, 
And he comes with them, when he can. 
I think I never knew a man 

So popular! Howbeit he moves 

My spleen by his impartial loves. 

He’s happy from some inner spring, 
Depending not on anything. 

Petting our Polly, none e’er smiled 
More fondly on his favourite child ; 
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Yet, playing with his own, it is 

With smiles as if it were not his! 

He means to go again to sea, 

Now that the wedding’s over. “ He 

“ And his two babies can’t be nurst 

“Of course for ever at the Hurst,” 

He says to Vaughan, (who, all his life, 

Has loved the lovers of his wife ;) 

And, having been so used to roam, 

He finds that, by himself, at home 

There’s scarcely space to breathe. Then, soon 

After the finished honeymoon, 

He'll give to Emily and John 

The little ones to practise on ; 

And major-domo Mrs. Rouse, 

A dear old soul from Ashfield House, 

Will scold the housemaids and the cook, 

Till Emily has learn’d to look 

A little braver than a lamb 

Surprised by dogs without its dam! 
Do, dear Aunt, use your influence, 

And try to put some good plain sense 

Into my sister Mary, who 

I hear intends to visit you 

This Autumn. ‘Tis not yet too late 

To make her change her chosen state 

Of single foolishness. In truth, 

I fancy that, with fading youth, 

Her own will wavers! Yesterday, 

Though, till the Bride was gone away, 

Joy shone from Mary’s loving heart, 

I found her afterwards apart, 

Hysterically sobbing: I 

Knew much too well to ask her why. 

This marrying of Nieces daunts 

The bravest souls of Maiden Aunts. 

Though sister’s children often blend 

Sweetly the bonds of Child and Friend, 

They are but reeds to rest upon. 

When Emily comes back with John, 

Her right to go downstairs before 

Aunt Mary will but be the more 

Observed if kindly waived, and how 

Shall these be as they were, when now 

Niece has her John, and Aunt the sense 

Of her supericr innocence ! 

Somehow, all loves, however fond, 

Prove lieges of the nuptial bond ; 

And she who dares at this to scoff, 

Finds all the rest, in time, drop off; 

While marriage, like a mushroom-ring, 

Spreads its sure circle every Spring. 
She twice refused George Vane, you know; 

Yet, when he died three years ago 
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In the Indian war, she put on grey, 
And wears no colours to this day. 
And she it is who charges me, 

Dear Aunt, with inconsistency ! 

You heard we lost poor Mr. Vere. 

Mary’s pet Parson now is here, 

Who preaches, morn and evening too, 
On worldliness, towards my pew. 





I daren’t think. “ Nonsense!” though I’ve tried, 


Because the Devil’s on his. side. 
Now dear Papa goes murmuring on, 
“Love one another!” like Saint John. 
What happens if we disobey 

He will not positively say ; 

Which leaves, you see, the advantage quite 
With him who puts one in a fright. 


VIII.—LADY CLITHEROE TO EMILY GRAHAM. 


My dearest Niece, I’m glad to hear 
The scenery’s fine at Windermere, 
And charm’d a six-weeks’ wife defers 
In the least to wisdom not yet hers. 
But, Child, I’ve no advice to give ! 
Rules do but make it hard to live. 
And where’s the good of having been 
Well-taught from seven to seventeen, 
If, married, you may not leave off 
At last, and say, “I’m good enough !” 
Neglect your mind!  Folly’s to that, 
What, to the figure, is the fat. 
We know, however wise by rule, 
Woman is still by nature fool ; 
And men have sense to like her all 
The more when she is natural. 
Tis true that, if we choose, we can 
Mock to a miracle the man ; 
But iron in the fire red-hot, 
Though ’tis the heat, the fire ’tis not. 
And who, for a mere sham, would pledge 
The babe’s and woman’s privilege : 
No duties and a thousand rights ? 
Besides, defect love’s flow incites, 
As water in a well will come 
Only the while ’tis drawn therefrom. 

“ Point de culte sans mystére,” you say, 
“ And what if that should die away ?” 
Child, never fear that either could 
Pull from Saint Cupid’s face the hood! 
The follies natural to each 
Surpass the other’s mental reach. 
Just think how men, with sword and gun, 
Will really fight, and never run ; 
And all in jest ; for they’d have died, 
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For sixpence more, on the other side ! 

A woman’s heart must ever warm 

At such odd ways; and, so, we charm 
By strangeness which, the more they mark, 
The more men get into the dark. 

The marvel, by familiar life, 

Grows, and attaches to the wife, 

By whom it grows. Thus, silly Girl, 

To John you'll always be the pearl 

In the oyster of the universe ; 

And though, in time, he’ll treat you worse, 
He'll love you more, you need not doubt, 
And never, never find you out! 

Not that I’d have you e’er let fall 

A decent ceremonial ; 

But only don’t be cowardly, 

And half afraid to eat, if he 

Is looking. As ’tis own’d by men 

They never were so blest as when 

They paid us their attentions, ‘twill 

Be wise to make John pay them still. 
The proper study of mankind 

Is woman ; for an idle mind 

Calls simple what the studious well 
Perceives to be inscrutable. 

My Dear, I know that dreadful thought 
That you've been kinder than you ought ! 
You almost hate him! But, my Pet, 
Tis wonderful how men forget, 

And how a merciful Providence 
Deprives qur husbands of all sense 

Of kindness past, and makes them deem 
We always were what now we seem! 
For their own sakes, we must, you know, 
However plain the way we go, 

Still make it strange with stratagem, 
And instinct tells us that, to them, 

It’s always right to bate their price. 

Yet I must say they’re rather nice, 
And, oh, so easily taken in, 

To cheat them almost seccus a sin! 

If a wife cries, a man thinks this 
Really shows something is amiss ! 

And, Dearest, ’twould be most unfair 
T’ward John, your feelings to compare 
With his or any man’s; for she 

Who loves at all loves always, he 

Who loves far more, loves yet by fits, 
And when the wayward wind remits 

To blow, his feelings faint and drop, 
Like forge-flames when the .bellows stop. 
Such things don’t trouble you at all 
When once you know they’re natural! 
And as for getting old, my Dear, 
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If you're but prudent, year by year 

He'll find some far-fetch’d cause the more 
To think you sweeter than before! 

My birth-day (for an instance take), 

As I was looking in the Lake, 

Studious if black would best subdue 

The red in my nose, or black with blue ; 
Your Uncle, in his loftiest mode, 
Assured me that my face ne’er glowd 
With such a handsome health! And yet, 
As you, I doubt not, know, my Pet, 
Albeit we never quarrel, we 

Maltreat each other constantly ! 

And, by the way, this is a fact 

On which in season you may act: 
Where two are all, ’tis hard for half 

To fight! He, when I scold, will laugh 
Till I laugh with him. If ’tis I 

Am scolded, I have but to cry. 

Talk breaks no bones, if only one 

Waits till the other has quite done. 

My love to John! And pray, my Dear, 
Don’t let me see you for a year; 
Unless, indeed, ere then you've learn’d 
That Beauties, wed, are blossoms turn’d 
To unripe codlings, meant to dwell 
In modest shadow hidden well, 

Till this green stage again permute 

To glow of flowers, with good of fruit. 

I will not have my patience tried 

By your absurd, new-married pride, 

That scorns the world’s slow gather’d sense ; 
Ties up the hands of Providence ; 

Rules babes, before there’s hope of one, 
Better than mothers e’er have done ; 

And, for your poor particular, 

Neglects delights and graces far 

Beyond your crude and thin conceit. 

Age has romance almost as sweet, 

And much more generous than this 

Of your’s and John’s! With all the bliss 
Of the evenings when you coo’d with him, 
And upset home for your sole whim, 

You might have envied, were you wise, 
The tears within your Mother’s eyes, 
Which, I dare say, you did not see. 

But let that pass! Your's yet will be, 

I hope, as happy, kind, and true 

As lives which now seem void to you. 
Have you not seen house-painters paste 
Their gold in sheets, then rub to waste 
Full half, and, lo, you read the name ? 
Well, Time, my Dear, does much the same 
With this unmeaning glare of love. 
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But, though you yet may much improve, 
In marriage be it still confess’d 
There’s not much merit at the best. 
Some half-a-dozen lives, indeed, 
Which else would not have had the need, 
Get food and nurture, as the price 
Of ante-dated Paradise ; 
But what’s that to the varied want 
Succour’d by Mary, your dear Aunt, 
Who put the bridal crown thrice by, 


For that of which virginity, 


So used, has hope. 


She sends her love, 


As usual with a proof thereof— 
Papa’s Discourse, which you, no doubt, 
Heard none of, neatly copied out 


Whilst we were dancing. 


All are well. 


Adieu, for there’s the Luncheon Bell. 
(To be continued.) 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE! 


BY HENRY SIDGWICK. 


In the cluster of great writers who were 
swept from the world in the fatal year 
1859, Alexis de Tocqueville holds a 
distinguished place. Perhaps there is 
no foreign author of this century whose 
works have been received in England 
with so universal an echo of applause 
and assent. His first and only complete 
work—the “ Democracy in America ”— 
was, from the nature of its subject, one 
which especially excited English in- 
terest and appealed to English judg- 
ment: and the unique and strongly 
defined position which he occupies, as a 
political thinker, in France, gives him at 
once a peculiar value as a teacher for us, 
and a peculiar claim on our sympathy. 
He himself ever manifested a more than 
stranger’s interest for England, where, as 
his correspondence will show, he had 
many friends: his admiration for our 
institutions and character was no mere 
theoretic enthusiasm, but was founded 
on a close acquaintance and a temperate 


1 “Memoir, Letters, and Remains of Alexis 
de Tocqueville. Translated from the French 
by the Translator of Napoleon’s Correspondence 
with King Joseph. With large additions. Two 
vols. Macmillan & Co. Cambridge and London. 


appreciation of our merits and faults 
alike: and he attached so much impor- 
tance to the estimate formed in England 
of his writings, that in one letter he 
speaks of her as “ almost a second father- 
land intellectually.” It was only a fit 
testimony to these close relations, that 
English voices should join in the tribute 
of regret paid by his countrymen to his 
memory. 

The recent publication, by M. Gustave 
de Beaumont, of his friend’s remains, 
has been the signal for some utterances 
of English feeling. M. Beaumont’s col- 
lection has been received, both in France 
and in England, with an eagerness fully 
merited. In the case of a man who 
wrote so little and so carefully as 
Tocqueville, the few fragments left 
behind unpublished are of peculiar 
value ; while the letters that M. Beau- 
mont has given to the world seem to 
have been selected and arranged with 
skill and good taste ; and the short me- 
moir which forms a prelude to the collec- 
tion is gracefully written, and shows an 
enlightened appreciation of Tocqueville’s 
character, as well literary as personal. 

The faults of the work are chiefly 
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those of omission. In the first place, I 
think M. de Beaumont’s refusal to pub- 
lish anything that has not received the 
author’s last touches, displays an exces- 
sive scrupulousness, an exaggerated 
sensitiveness for his friend’s fame. It 
is tantalizing to learn how large and 
how valuable a portion of the fruits of 
Tocqueville’s studies is kept from us for 
this reason. When we read those letters 
ef Tocqueville, in which we are admitted, 
as it were, into his literary workshop ; 
when we see the eager determination 
with which he ensures his originality, 
the laborious patience with which he 
gathers his ideas one by one in their 
native soil; we feel that thoughts so 
slowly and carefully obtained ought not 
lightly to be withheld from the world, 
because they have not been completely 
arranged and polished. M. Beaumont 
himself notices how he “observed much 
and noted little ;” how rarely he found 
himself mistaken in those original notes ; 
how rarely he did more than develop 
them ; how frequently they were incor- 
porated verbatim into the substance of 
the ultimate work. We cannot but 
regret that these cogent reasons did not 
induce his editor to modify his rigid 
resolution. 

Nor is the brief memoir prefixed to 
the collection quite satisfactory. The 
sketch is flowing and interesting ; the 
indications of character good as far as 
they go ; the criticisms of Tocqueville’s 
writings just and appropriate. But M. 
Beaumont does not show us the man 
himself at all; he envelopes him in a 
veil of vague phrases and general ex- 
pressions of praise, which leave no idea 
behind. He tells us, for instance, that 
“the striking features of Tocqueville’s 
“political life are firmness combined 
“ with moderation, and moral greatness 
“ combined with ambition.” Is not this 
worthy of Sir Archibald Alison ? 

There is another omission, for which, 
however, no blame is due to M. Beau- 
mont. The political life of Tocqueville, 
which began in 1840, and died at the 
death of French liberty, could neces- 
sarily only be sketched with the faintest 
‘ouches. To have gone into detail with 


reference to the earlier part would have 
been, as M. Beaumont says, to revive 
antagonisms now buried in a common 
mourning ; while a more definite and 
obvious restraint compels the curtailing 
of the more recent letters. This forced 
imperfection in the picture is strongly 
felt. For, whether in public life or not, 
Tocqueville was eminently a politician. 
His patriotism was no intermittent 
enthusiasm, no latent fire—it was the 
guiding principle of his whole life. His 
sole profession was to devote the rare 
powers of thought that nature had 
bestowed on him to his country’s 
service. 

Fortunately this omission has been to 
a great extent supplied in the English 
translation, recently published, of M. 
Beaumont’s book. This translation is 


enriched with several new fragments of . 


correspondence, and some valuable ex- 
tracts from the journal of Mr. Senior, 
one of Tocqueville's numerous English 
friends. Besides filling up the blank 
we have mentioned, these additions 
serve another important end ; they give 
us the talk of Tocqueville to compare 
with his writings. Both are marked 
by exactly the same traits; the same 
eager activity of mind; the same ener- 
getic originality ; that rich fertility in 
epigrams, which is not uncommon 
among the countrymen of Voltaire, but 
which in Tocqueville was kept in perfect 
restraint, so that the pointed phrase 
always served to make some truth more 
clear and impressive. Indeed he might 
himself have adopted a boast of Vol- 
taire’s that he quotes, “ Madame, je 
n’ai jamais fait une phrase de ma vie ;” 
so free and natural are his most piquant 
sayings. That rare faculty of illustra- 
tion, that fixes in the memory so many 
isolated passages in his writings, shows 
even more exuberantly in his conversa- 
tion ; while the rapidity with which his 
clear and ready mind seized every new 
fact, to systematize and generalize, con- 
trasts well with the patient soberness of 
judgment that kept sifting and examin- 
ing his first conclusions, till it evolved 
that calm and lucid exposition of causes 
and effects which his books contain. 
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The difficulties of translation, in 
respect of the letters, have been well 
overcome by the English translator. It 
is always a bold undertaking to trans- 
late French memoirs or correspondence, 
as the French language is so peculiarly 
adapted by nature to this kind of com- 
position. And Tocqueville’s style is 
one that brings into play all the re- 
sources of his native tongue. The more 
we examine any of his most careless 
effusions, the more we are struck with 
the exactness and subtlety of his ex- 
pressions: we feel the difficulty of 
altering any of them without spoiling 
the sense. It must have cost more 
trouble than appears on the surface to 
preserve so much of their character in 
an English dress. 

I have said enough to show my 
admiration for these letters. Indeed 
they seem to me to bear coniparison in 
most respects with any similar collection, 
ancient or modern. They bear testi- 


mony to the truth of the old saying, 
“that politeness is but the best ex- 
pression of true feeling.” 


The warm 
affection that breathes in them shows 
beautifully through the dress of delicate 
compliment, varied by most genial 
humour, in which it is clothed. M. Beau- 
mont observes on “the immense space 
that friendship occupied in his life.” 
The same fact will strike every reader of 
the letters. Tocqueville's heart and 
mind shared the same restless activity. 
He could not, therefore, be happy with- 
out a wide field of personal relations. 
It was as impossible for him to rest 
satisfied with that abstract philanthropy, 
which, absorbed in plans for the general 
good, neglects individual ties, as it was 
to assent to the “ modern realism” (as he 
called it), which ignores all individual 
rights in behalf of the general utility of 
society. His hatred of this tendency 
seems to spring from a one-sided ex- 
perience, and one may feel it exaggerated ; 
but he calls it himself one of his “cen- 
tral opinions,” and it was curiously in 
harmony with many others of his ways 
of feeling and thinking. Another thing 
that strikes one in the correspondence 
is the perfection with which he adapts 


both matter and style, apparently with- 
out effort, to suit correspondents of the 
most various opinions, and the most 
various degrees of intellectual culture. 
A comparison of the two first series of 
letters in the book, those to his two 
oldest friends, Louis de Kergorlay and 
Alexis Stoffels, will afford an excellent 
example of this. At the same fime this 
happy versatility never involves the 
sacrifice of the smallest tittle of his 
individual convictions. A _ sensitive 
hatred of insincerity is one of the most 
marked features of his character. “ You 
“know,” he writes to M. de Corcelle, 
“that I set a particular value on your 
“ friendship. . . . I have always found 
“ that you believed what yousaid, and felt 
“ what you expressed. This alone would 
“have been enough to distinguish you 
“from others.” The same sentiment 
recurs in more than one of his letters. 
He expresses his general feeling on the 
point in a letter to Madame Swetchine, 
—warnly, but with his usual avoidance 
of exaggeration. “I am not one of 
“ those,” he writes, “ who think all men 
“ false and treacherous. Many people 
“ are sincere in important affairs and on 
“ great occasions, but scarcely any are 
“ so in the trifles of every day. Scarcely 
“any exhibit their true feelings, but 
“ merely those which they think useful 
“ or popular ; scarcely any, in ordinary 
* conversation, seek and express their 
“ real opinions, instead of searching for 
“ what will sound ingenious or clever. 
“ This is the kind of sincerity which is 
“ rare—particularly, I must say, among 
“women and in drawing-rooms, where 
“ even kindness has its artifices.” Sin- 
cerity, such as he here longs for, was not 
merely a principle with Tocqueville, it 
was a necessity. Without it, corre- 
spondence would have lost its whole 
charm for him. There are two or three 
letters in which he endeavours to smooth 
away, if possible, the dissent which some 
opinion of his has evoked. Here we 
see the eager desire for sympathy com- 
bined with the resolution not to modify 
ordisguise his sentiments in the smallest 
point. In compositions of all kinds, 
description as well as dissertation, this 
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love of truth is paramount with him. 
He complains that “ people say the ruins 
“of Pestum stand in the midst of a 
“ desert ; whereas their site is nothing 
“ more than a miserable, badly-cultivated 
“country, decaying like the temples 
“themselves! Men always insist on 
“adorning truth instead of describing 
“it. Even M. de Chateaubriand has 
“‘ painted the real wilderness in false 
“ colours.” His own “ Fortnight in the 
Wilderness” will interest even those 
who are sated with pictures of wild life. 
The fire and vivacity, the susceptible 
imagination and the keen observation, 
may be met with elsewhere ; but hardly 
ever controlled by a reason so sober and 
truthful, or enlightened by such breadth 
of view. 

When, however, in analysing the 
picture of character which Tocqueville’s 
letters leave upon my mind, I try to 
seize the ground-colour that gives the 
tone to the whole, it seems to me to 
consist in a child-like elevation of 
feeling. In one passage of the memoir, 
M. de Beaumont observes that “ intel- 
“lectual superiority would hardly be 
“ worth having if the moral feelings and 
“the character were to remain at the 
“ordinary level.” This outburst of 
naif enthusiasm strikes one as almost 
comic, in the mouth of an elderly poli- 
tician ; but it suits Tocqueville exactly. 
The lofty moral ideal, which in the case 
of so many men shines clearly in youth, 
and then gradually fades away before 
the commonplaces of practical life, 
exercised over Tocqueville a perpetual 
and harmonious influence. This seems 


to have been partly due to the delicate ’ 


balance that he always preserved be- 
tween reason and feeling. Neither en- 
thusiasm, passion, nor vanity, of all 
which he had his fair share, ever 
hindered him from seeing things 
exactly as they were ; and this striking 
soberness of judgment protected his 
youthful enthusiasm, and prevented it 
from being too rudely shaken by a 
contact with the realities of the world. 
Consequently, his letters indicate re- 
markably little development of character, 
considering the period over which they 


extend ; and what little they do show 
is very calm and equable. Nor is there 
any exaggerated mock-maturity in his 
youthful wisdom, or forced vivacity in 
the outbursts of his later years. We 
see, indeed, that his unbounded ambi- 
tion—that promethean fire which is 
needed to impel the most finely com- 
pounded characters into proper action— 
was calmed gradually into a quieter and 
more hidden feeling; yet even this 
ambition had never made him over- 
estimate the success towards which it 
strove. He writes at the age of thirty 
to his most intimate friend, “As I 
*€ advance in life, I see it more and more 
“ from the point of view which I used 
“to fancy belonged to the enthusiasm 
“of early youth, as a thing of very 
“ mediocre worth, valuable only as far 


“as one can employ it in doing one’s . 


“ duty in serving men, and in taking 
“one’s fit place among them.” And, 
fifteen years later, he writes to M. de 
Beaumont: “I consoled myself by 
“thinking that, if I had to live this 
“quarter of a century over again, I 
“should not on the whole act very dif- 
“ ferently. I should try to avoid many 
“ trifling errors, and many undoubted 
“ follies ; but as to the bulk of my ideas, 
“ sentiments, and even actions, I should 
“make no change. I also remarked 
“ how little alteration there was in my 
“views of men in general during all 
“these years. Much is said about the 
“ dreams of youth, and the awaking of 
“mature age. I have not noticed this 
“in myself. I was from the first struck 
“ by the vices and weaknesses of man- 
“kind ; and, as to the good qualities 
“which I then attributed to them, I 
“ must say that I still find them much 
“the same.” It is truly refreshing to 
us whose ears are filled with the painful 
cynicism of premature experience, to 
find that even now, to some favoured 
souls, is granted the privilege of per- 
petual youth. 

If any lack of interest should be felt 
in these letters, it will be, I think, from 
a cause which is not altogether a defect. 
There are no shadows, in one sense, in 
the picture. It is all clear sunshine in 
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Tocqueville’s life, both inner and outer. 
The perfect healthiness of his nature 
excludes the charm that is sometimes 
derived from an element of morbidity. 
But one may also say with truth, that 
there is a want of depth. Perhaps the 
most interesting element in the lives of 
great thinkers is their imperfect utter- 
ance of deep truths only half-grasped ; 
their consciousness of enveloping mys- 
tery and darkness, into which the light 
that shines from them throws only dim 
suggestive rays. We find nothing of 
this in Tocqueville. “Shallow” and 
“superficial ” are the last epithets that 
could be applied ; and yet we cannot 
call him profound, either in character 
or intellect. Earnest as he was in the 
search after truth, he was destitute of 
one power, necessary in the pursuit of the 
highest truth ; he could not endure to 
doubt. M. Beaumont extracts from 
his early notes this remarkable passage : 
“Tf I were desired to classify human 
“miseries I should do so in this 
“ order :— 

“1. Sickness. 

“2. Death. 

* 3. Doubt.” 

In respect, therefore, of the deepest 
interests of humanity he was content to 
be guided. He was devoutly attached 
to Romanism ; but rather from the felt 
necessity of having a religion, than from 
a deliberate conviction in favour of the 
particular creed. He had acutely ob- 
served some of the more particular 
mutual influences of religions and forms 
of government ; but his remarks on the 
more general relations of religion to 
humanity seem to me to constitute the 
weakest part of his writings. To meta- 
physics he had a dislike which he fre- 
quently shows. He sends M. de Corcelle 
a copy of Aristotle, with the remark 
that it is “much too Greek to suit 
him ;” and in the second part of his 
“ Democracy in America” we can detect, 
here and there, that his acquaintance 
with philosophy is somewhat superficial. 
It is no contradiction to this, that 
Tocqueville displays considerable skill 
in psychological analysis. He shows the 
same superiority in everything that de- 


pends only or chiefly on individual 
observation and reflection. His insight 
was always both keen and wide, his 
analysis both ingenious and sound ; but 
systematic abstract thought was not to 
his taste, and he never pursued it with 
his full energy. We may sum up much 
by saying that Tocqueville applied to 
the study of politics a mind that, both 
in its merits and in its defects, was 
of the scientific rather than the philo- 
sophic kind. We notice in him many 
traits peculiar to students of physics. 
Thus, he early chose and always adhered 
to a special and definite subject of 
study ; his method was purely induc- 
tive; he always went straight to the 
original documents, which formed, as 
it were, the matter whose laws he was 
investigating ; he wrote down only the 
results of long and laborious observa- 
tion; and these results were again 
rigorously winnewed before they saw 
the light. “ For one book he published,” 
says M. Beaumont, “he wrote ten.” 
And this is corroborated by the glimpses 
into his laboratory that his letters from 
time to time allow. Thus, at the outset 
of his preparation for his last work, he 
says, “I investigate, I experimentalize : 
“T try to grasp the facts more closely 
“than has yet been attempted, and to 
“ wring out of them the general truths 
“which they contain.” And again, 
three years later: “I make the utmost 
“ efforts to ascertain, from contemporary 
“ evidence, what really happened ; and 
“ often spend great labour in discovering 
“ what was ready to my hand. When 
“T have gathered in this toilsome har- 
“ vest, I retire, as it were, into myself: 
“T examine with extreme care, collate 
“and connect the notions which I have 
“ acquired, and simply give the result.” 
As an example of his conscientious 
labour, I may mention that he learnt 
the German language at the age of fifty, 
read several German books, and travelled 
in Germany for some months, for the 
sake of obtaining information which he 
compressed into a few paragraphs of his 
“Ancien Régime.” While taxing thus 
the resources of his observation to the 
utmost, he depended upon it too en- 
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tirely ; his avoidance of other writers 
on his own subject caused him, as he 
allows, great waste of power; his treat- 
ment of economical questions strikes 
one often as too empirical and tentative ; 
political economy, when he first wrote, 
had not taken rank as a true science, 
and his was not the mind to labour at 
systematizing and correcting a mass of 
alien generalizations. But, while this 
diminishes occasionally the intrinsic 
value of his speculations, it adds to the 
harmonious freshness of his writings ; 
and, his observation being unerring, his 
most hasty generalizations are always 
partially true. 

The writings of Tocqueville mark an 
era in the study of political science. 
Hitherto writers on this subject have 
laboured under defects of two different 
kinds. Their science was only struggling 
into birth, and their own insight was 
rarely clear from the mists of par- 
tiality. For a long time, it is true, the 
study of man will lag far behind the 
study of nature, but Tocqueville’s books 
indicate a transition to a better phase. 
The pioneers in the van of all sciences 
will be men rather of a strong imagina- 
tion than a sober reason; they have 
need of the former to fight the various 
obstacles that an unknown country pre- 
sents. Consequently, their view will 
be wide and indefinite ; their assertions 
confused, yet violent ; they will not be 
content to trace the development of a 
few principles out of many, but they 
will make their own poverty the mea- 
sure of Nature’s variety, and group all 
the facts they meet with round the few 
principles they have strongly grasped. 
Such men are necessary to make the 
first move in any science, but they must 
pass away and give place to others. The 
early Greek physicists, the founders of 
science, bear, of course, this character. 
In the study of external nature we have 
now attained to a learned modesty 
which smiles at their ignorant rashness ; 
but in the more difficult study of man 
we are still taught by thinkers who, for 
hastiness of generalization and audacity 
of assertion may be compared to the 
well-known Greek philosopher, who 


held that “all things were made of 
water.” 

3ut what has most hampered political 
thinkers in all ages is the little free 
play that has been allowed to their in- 
tellects, by passion, prejudice, and in- 
terest. These have warped unconsciously 
the speculations of the nobler souls, and 
consciously those of the ignobler. Not 
that the slavery has been complete ; but 
the extraneous influence has fixed in 
the field of inquiry impassable limits 
and unassailable posts. Where men 
have overcome the promptings of selfish- 
ness, they have been unable to throw 
off early beliefs, cramped by the narrow- 
ness of a caste: or they have fallen into 
the equally fatal bondage of a violent 
reaction from these beliefs. In the 
latter case, however, where the restraints 
have been merely negative, where the . 
reason of men has been free to choose 
anything except certain received opinions, 
the philosophy of politics has always 
made greater progress. This was the 
case with the French philosophers, who 
preceded ’89. The natural wildness of 
awakening speculation was enhanced by 
their negative position, their sweeping 
antagonism to an effete system. This 
extravagance, however, will always be 
gradually corrected, either by the bitter 
teachings of experience, or less painfully 
by the progress of science, and the blood- 
less contests of the pen. The first half- 
discoverer of a truth is apt to shout out 
arrogantly his half-discovery ; his suc- 
cessor, to equal enthusiasm, joins greater 
modesty of assertion. Not that the 
cast-off chimeras fall immediately to the 
ground ; but they are taken by men of 
inferior intellect, and with smaller fol- 
lowing. In freedom, however, from 
the defects I have noticed, Tocqueville 
has out-stripped his age, and his works 
will long remain models both in style 
and matter. They are not made to strike 
or startle, but they powerfully absorb 
the attention, and convince the reason. 
Their excellence often conceals their 
originality ; the perfect arrangement of 
facts makes the conclusions drawn from 
them appear to lie on the surface ; the 
ideas are so carefully explained, defined, 
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and disentangled, the arguments are 
strained so clear, that we are cheated 
into the belief that we should have 
thought the same ourselves, if we had 
happened to develop our views on the 
subject. Thus conviction steals in un- 
awares, and it is only by carefully com- 
paring our views before and after perusal 
that we find how much we have gained. 

Tocqueville may be considered from 
another point of view as an embodiment 
of the spirit of the age. As civilization 
progresses, unless patriotism decays, the 
votaries of political science will increase 
very rapidly in number. Not only will 
the men think who are thinkers by 
nature, but the men of action will be 
forced into the study of first principles. 
As the barriers between castes are effaced, 
and national prejudices fade before in- 
creasing mutual communication, every 
honest and sincere patriot will find it 
more and more impossible to submit, in 
any degree whatsoever, to political lead- 
ing-strings. If he is without independ- 
ence of mind, he will become a disciple ; 
if he possesses it, he will study widely 
and impartially for himself. In any 
case he will not be the partisan he would 
in another age have been. The bent of 
Tocqueville's mind was eminently prac- 
tical and patriotic : he did not enter into 
study so much for the sake of abstract 
truth, as for the sake of his country. 
He was an aristocrat by birth and senti- 
ment, whose education and experience 
had enabled him to get rid of aristocratic 
prejudices without contracting opposite 
ones. His impressible mind had early 
conceived a strong enthusiasm for 
liberty ; and his common sense accepted 
social equality as inevitable. His 
unique position is due to his clear dis- 
crimination between the two, liberty and 
equality ; between the motives for which 
they are sought, and the results that 
follow their attainment. He was one of 
the first to tear the sophism that the 
tyranny of the majority is freedom, and 
the sophism that popular election of an 
omnipotent government constitutes the 
government of the people. But this 
article is not the place for an analysis 
of Tocqueville's writings, and without 


such an analysis I could not do justice 
to his opinions on this subject—for the 
investigation of the mutual relations 
of liberty and equality occupied the 
whole of his literary life ; it forms the 
guiding thread of both his books. 
Before the time comes for writing the 
history of the period of Tocqueville’s 
public life, we may hope that a more 
copious selection from his correspondence 
will be vouchsafed to the world. The 
additions, however, in the English collee- 
tion, are of considerable value, especi- 
ally in following Tocqueville through the 
troubled years 1848-52. At first sight 
it seems surprising that Tocqueville 
did not make more impression as an 
active politician. It is not, of course, 
his mere literary pre-eminence that 
would cause this surprise ; but practi- 
cality, as I have shown, is one of his chief 
characteristics as a thinker. Clearness, 
soberness, and shrewdness, together with 
breadth and originality of views, form a 
perfect combination fora statesman. He 
was, however, always in circumstances 
unfavourable to the display of his talents ; 
and he had not the egotistic force of 
character which overcomes unfavourable 
circumstances. At the outset of his 
political career, in an interesting corre- 
spondence with Count Molé, he displays 
an exaggerated moral sensitiveness ; and 
his very ambition was of the kind that 
hampers rather than sustains a man. 
He was not content that his motives 
should be elevated, and his conduct 
pure ; he desired to excel in purity and 
elevation. To this overstrained purism 
we must attribute his remaining in op- 
position during the years 1840-48. It 
is true that his disagreement with the 
Duchatel-Guizot policy was sufficient to 
justify parliamentary opposition in or- 
dinary times ; but a patriot so sober and 
enlightened as Tocqueville might have 
discerned the necessity of sacrificing 
minor differences at that crisis, in the 
general cause of order and constitutional 
government. As it was, he attached 
himself to a composite party, with many 
of ‘whose heterogeneous elements he 
must have had far less sympathy than 
with the ministry. Thus his oratory, 
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far more adapted to exposition than 
attack, found no scope ; his moderation 
kept him unnoticed among men more 
bold, more captious, or more unscrupu- 
lous than himself : altogether, he gained 
respect, rather than influence, and came 
to be considered rather as a useful ad- 
viser than a capable leader. 

The Revolution of 1848 came. Toc- 
queville had predicted a similar event 
a month before, but he was not deceived 
as to its factitious nature. The more we 
examine this “sham Revolution,” the 
more perfect an instance it appears of 
the irony of history. Never were causes 
more disproportionate to effects. It was 
the mere sound of the names “ French” 
and “ Revolution” combined that shook 
the thrones of Europe ; the resemblance 
between the different movements of the 
year is thoroughly superficial. The cry 
for social reform at Paris is echoed by a 
cry for national union at Berlin, a cry 
for national independence at Pesth and 
Milan ; and this Parisian cry for social 
reform was steadily repudiated by France. 
“The nation,” says Tocqueville, in a 
letter to Mr. Grote, “did not wish for 
a revolution, much less for a republic.” 
And he argues, “ That the whole of the 
“ year 1848 has been one long and pain- 
“ful effort on the part of the nation to 
“recover what it was robbed of by the 
“surprise of February.” He shows that 
it was only by a decision and rapidity 
of action worthy of a better cause that 
the house of Orleans contrived to lose 
the throne. The monarchy yielded to 
an émeute far less formidable than that 
which the feeble and ephemeral Provi- 
sional Government quelled in June. 
Tocqueville describes, from his own ex- 
perience, how an hows delay might 
have saved it. 

With a heavy heart, but with un- 
diminished zeal, Tocqueville addressed 
himself to the task of supporting the 
republic. Grieved and disgusted as he 
was with the Revolution and the follies 
of the Provisional Government, he saw 
in the Republic the last chance of con- 
stitutional freedom, He was not slow 
in estimating how fatal a wound the 
frenzy of a day had inflicted on the 
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country. The revolution, executed in 
the name of the masses, had stirred 
among those masses only a feeling of 
dull distrust and languid fear, hardly 
chequered by a little vague hope and 
curiosity. Had the Provisional Govern- 
ment had any real work to do, any de- 
sired social improvement to effect, it 
might have regained public confidence. 
But, as it was unable at all to counter- 
balance the necessary evils of a revolu- 
tion, while it shewed marked incompe- 
tence in the ordinary business of admi- 
nistration, affairs grew daily and worse. 
The peasant proprietors of France, to 
whom appeal had to be made, have the 
ordinary characteristics of their class. 
They are well-meaning and intelligent, 
but selfish and narrow: very shrewd on 
all matters within their ken, very igno- 


rant upon all without ; entirely absorbed. 


in their individual struggle for prosperity, 
and desiring peace, order, stability, above 
all other goods. They had never appre- 
ciated the advantages of government by 
parties : before the close of 1848 they 
were decidedly prejudiced against it, and 
longing to repose on one strong arm. 
Such were the men to whom universal 
suffrage confided the fate of France. 

It is melancholy to follow, under Toc- 
queville’s guidance, the details of the 
long death-struggle of French freedom. 
He had the pain of seeing clearly the 
present and future evils, while to- 
tally unable to heal the one or prevent 
the other. Even had he possessed more 
influence, his peculiar talents were hardly 
fitted for such troublous times : he would 
always have shrunk from the slightest 
violation of forms, though hampered by 
one of the worst constitutions ever 
framed, and face to face with an unscru- 
pulous foe. In truth, the struggle was 
most unequal. On the one side were 
the débris of old parties, disunited by 
long habit, disorganized by the entire 
change in their position, stunned by the 
rapid succession of political shocks, con- 
fused by the working of their new con- 
stitution, vacillating tetween the desire 
to deal fairly with their President and 
the desire to protect themselves from his 
attacks, distrustful of each other and 
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distrusted by the nation. To the un- 
certain and inconsequent action of this 
heterogeneous body, Louis Napoleon op- 
posed an egotism pure and simple, a calm 
and complete self-confidence, chequered 
by no doubts, and hampered by no 
scruples, The constitution brought him 
into continual collisions with the Assem- 
bly, in which he had all the advantage 
given by singleness of will and purpose. 
The patience and dissimulation which 
his exile had sufficiently taught him were 
all he required for the development. 
He had but to profess the profoundest 
unselfishness, and seize every oppor- 
tunity for self-aggrandizement : he could 
thus, while gradually consolidating his 
own power, and bringing the Assembly 
into contempt, contrive always to be or 
appear in the right. Perhaps the great- 
est blot in his selfish policy was the dis- 
missal in October, 1849, of the ministry 
in which Tocqueville held a portfolio. 
The step was necessary for his ends: 
but it was impossible to find a plausible 
excuse for it. The ministry had passed 
successfully through a period of great 
difficulty : and, as Tocqueville says, there 
was actually a danger of constitutional 
government again becoming popular. 
Imperialist writers tell us, that “ the 
“elected one responded to the national 
“ wish that he should have more freedom 
“ of action””—a reason at once felicitous 
and frank. 

At length Tocqueville’s worst expec- 
tations were realized by the 2d of De- 
cember. He was at his post in the Na- 
tional Assembly on that day : and from 
a letter he wrote to the 7imes soon after 
(republished in the English edition), 
supplemented by his conversations, we 
get a vivid idea of those memorable 
scenes. The noble indignation he ex- 
presses in the letter at that signal out- 
rage to law and liberty, was shared by 
many : but there were few who mourned 
its effects so deeply and so long He 
complains affectingly in his later letters 


of the state of moral isolation in which 
he finds himself: that his contempo- 
raries have ceased to care for what he 
still loves passionately : that they solace 
themselves for its loss with tranquillity 
and material comfort, while he is destitute 
even of sympathy in his sadness—sym- 
pathy, which was to him almost a neces- 
sity of life. It moved him especially to 
see the coldness with which England, the 
nurse of liberty, looked on the enslave- 
ment of France: the arrogant contempt 
of his countrymen, as though unworthy 
to be free, or even happier as slaves : 
the selfish indifference at the tyranny, fol- 
lowed in a year or two by blind approval 
and applause of the tyrant. “ Et tu, 
Brute,” is the tone of several of Tocque- 
ville’s later letters to England. 

Reduced to political inaction, Tocque- 
ville adopted the only method left him 
of serving his country. He chose a 
period of the past, fraught with instrue- 
tion for the present, and devoted to its 
study all the powers of his ripened intel- 
lect. The result of this work, the volume 
on “L’Ancien Régime,” is but a frag- 
ment: yet it shows a decided improve- 
ment on his former book, both in style 
and matter, and is equally likely to have 
an enduring reputation. From the midst 
of this work he was snatched away by a 
sudden illness, in the spring of 1859. He 
left behind him, besides his writings, an 
example bright in itself, and especially 
valuable to the present generation—the 
example of one who combined the merits 
of the man of thought and the man 
of action ; of one who, possessing all 
the graces and refinements of modern 
civilization, its enlarged knowledge, its 
enlightened moderation, its universal 
tolerant philanthropy, yet fashioned 
his life according to an ideal with 
medizval constancy and singleness of 
purpose, and displayed a passionate pa- 
triotism and an ardent love of freedom 
worthy of a hero of antiquity. 


A SLICE OF SALMON. 


BY HERBERT F, HORE. 


Lorp Dery remarked lately that he 
hardly knew a session of parliament 
without its Salmon Bill. No fewer 
than three bills of this class were 
brought forward during last session : 
each of the Three Kingdoms appealing 
to senatorial wisdom to improve the 
laws of salmon fishing. 

This tentative legislation is as ancient 
as it is incessant, dating so far back as 
Magna Charta, which forbade the use of 
the apparatus of that rude age for taking 
salmon in rivers. Of late years, salmon- 
fishery legislation has proved successful 
to a considerable degree in the instance 
of Ireland ; and it will be but justice to 
Great Britain that “Green Erin of 
Streams” shall not have the monopoly 
of any valuable law. The present move- 
ment in the question under consideration 
is based on the proposal to adapt the 
Trish system to the British and Scottish 
river fisheries. 

Obviously, legislation about the salmo 
salar has been unceasing because of the 
uncertainty and, therefore, the errors 
and controversies respecting both the 
habits of the animal and the best modes 
of taking it: for, owing to the general 
ignorance of the natural causes on which 
production of this fish depends, our 
laws concerning it were made, on some 
points, antagonistic to nature ; and, 
moreover, the lawyers, on whom the 
framing of the enactments devolved, 
seem to have thought more of preserving 
rights in private piscaries than of pre- 
serving and increasing the brood of 
salmon for the benefit of the public. 
Again, the antagonism of the sea salmon- 
fishery interest to the river one increased 
the confusion, by contradictory state- 
ments. Thus, some savans on the one 
side styled the salmon a sea fish, because 
it feeds in salt water—though, on the 
same principle, a Highland stot, bred in 
Glenwithershins and fed in Yorkshire, 


might be called an English bullock, 
Narrowly viewed, the quarrel closely 
resembles the famous fabled dispute as 
to the oyster, being a question as to right 
of property in a fish ; and, thus regarded, 
is seen to lie in a nutshell, which, how- 
ever, is hard to crack. For, in point of 
fact, and therefore of law, a salmon is 
no man’s property until it is caught. It 
is one of the fere nature. According 
to Gaelic law, every unmarked animal 
was considered wild, and as such free 
and fair game. English law, from the 
time of the Great Charter, has always 
favoured the natural law of freedom, 
which is manifestly best adapted for the 
multiplication of the creature under con- 
templation ; and that law refused to 
consider even river fishes as annexis or 
connexis terre, or to sanction an exclusive 
right to them. The justice of this 
abstention from giving a personal title 
to what may be called aquatic game— 
unattached to land—is so clear that one 
hardly need support it by adducing the 
analogy that a partridge cannot be said to 
be a natural pertinent of water. The fish’s 
power of motion gives her a freedom ana- 
logous to that of the bird’s—for, at every 
swell of the river, unless a very trifling 
one, she moves upwards nearer thespawn- 
ing places ; so that no landowner on a 
river like the ‘i'weed, the Shannon, or 
the Severn, can reckon upon preserv- 
ing his particular part of the stream. 
sy no stretch of prerogative can a 
landlord, as owner of the soil which 
forms the bed of an unnavigable river, 
be deemed proprietor of the finny tribes 
within his limits of the superincumbent 
water ; and there is not even an amphi- 
bious claim to them when they are found 
wherever the public can fish from a 
boat. 
For the present, however, we do not 
propose to dwell on this minor matter 
of private claims to property in salmon 
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fishings, but desire to investigate the 
paramount question, viz., the interest of 
the public in the greatest possible supply 
of salmon in its best condition as an 
article of food. At the same time, since 
it occurs, as our readers will perceive, 
that the larger and important matter 
depends mainly upon legislation, which 
must be founded on correct opinions as 
to the minor point, we will proceed 
to offer a sketch of the habits of salmon, 
not for its mere sake, as a department of 
natural history, but to support whatever 
arguments we shall advance in favour of 
legislative views calculated to ensure 
increase of this article of subsistence. 
While investigating the natural causes 
of the production of this fish, to seek in 
them a guide towards legislation better 
adapted to the preservation and increase 
of the animal, we perused many parlia- 
mentary reports and their multitudinous 
evidence on the subject, and were struck 
not only by the general absence of know- 
ledge of the true nature, instincts, habits, 
and migratory movements of the crea- 
ture in question, but with the contradic- 
tory character of the testimony given by 
experiznced parties. In this word, par- 
ties, however, we find the clue to the 
origin of these conflicting statements, 
since the two interested factions, viz., 
the owners of river fishings, employing 
moving nets and rods, and the proprie- 
tors of stationary nets, fixed near the 
mouths of rivers, seek to obtain changes 
in the law that shall give them the 
largest share of salmon—the hugest 
slice—by propounding views of the 
fish’s nature suitable to the regulations 
they respectively demand. In the eyes 
of the former party, the salmon is a 
river fish ; in those of the latter, a sea 
one ; and, accordingly, each ichthyologic 
pleader on either side sets forth a sepa- 
rate theory as to the coveted animal’s 
habits, adapted to support the call for a 
law calculated to promote the profit of 
his party. In this quarrel, it is not sur- 
prising that every man takes no more 
than his own view, and sees darkly, as 
through antique glass, or rather through 
water—since it is in the nature of the 
object to conceal itself, so that no man 
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can trace its movements for haif a 
minute. Yet, notwithstanding this ob- 
scurity, one party, the fixed-net fishers, 
permitted themselves to speak of the 
intentions and movements of this fish 
as they would of those of a flock of 
sheep on a village green. Should we 
ourselves write over confidently in the 
ensuing pages, we are open to correc- 
tion. The facts we shall endeavour to 
develop bear importantly, as will be 
seen, on the entire question of these 
fisheries, especially as to their power 
of production and profit ; and therefore 
our deductions affect the public interests 
in this national resource, in a legal point 
of view; because, if it can be shown 
that the habits of the fish are directed 
by design, and not by chance, it follows 
that the law requires suitable regulation. 

The general phenomena presented by 
this tribe of fishes do not seem suf- 
ficiently appreciated ; and yet in few 
cases has the Creator imprinted more 
remarkable instincts. Of these, the 
grand migratory movements of salmon 
from their rivers to the sea, and back 
again along the coast to the rivers, shoal 
succeeding shoal, form the particular 
habit to which we desire to draw the 
reader’s attention. These movements 
have a near and beautiful analogy in 
the case of the migrations of the eel 
tribe, which are in reverse, beginning 
from the sea to the river. <A close ob- 
server assures us that the following 
interesting evolutions occur when eels 
come in from the sea. The aggregate 
shoal, about to ascend the inland streams, 
moves up the shore of the river in the 
form of a long, dark, rope-like body, in 
shape not unlike an enormous specimen 
of the animals which compose it. On 
reaching the first tributary, a portion, 
consisting ‘of the number of eels ade- 
quate for peopling this stream, detaches 
itself from the main body and passes 
up ; and, in the subsequent onward pas- 
sage of the shoal, this marvellous system 
of detaching, on reaching the mouths of 
brooks, a proportionate quantity of the 
great advancing swarm, is repeated, until 
the entire number has been suitably 
provided with rivulets to revel in, Such 
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being the wonderful instinct by which 
Nature ordains that each stream shall 
be provided with a competent number 
of this migratory creature, our readers 
will more readily give credence to the 
theory we shall presently deduce re- 
garding the movements of “ the monarch 
of the brook.” Prior, however, to pro- 
pounding our doctrine, it will be well 
to demolish some erroneous dogmas laid 
down by the party known in this con- 
troversy as the fixed-net interest; a 
party to which we are by no means 
hostile, save so far as we are opposed to 
mistaken notions about the fish, and to 
whatever injurious legislation mistakes 
have given birth to. 

About forty years ago, when fixed 
nets were first introduced, their owners 
found it requisite to overcome the popu- 
lar prejudice against the use of these 
monopolizing engines, in order to shield 
the valuable property in them from 
application of the prohibitory principle 
in Magna Charta. Ranged against them 
was the old river interest, with its band 
of bereaved fishermen, whose cause was 
eloquently advocated at that very time 
in “ Redgauntlet.” The new party, 
however, was powerful, and made itself 
more so by advancing several assertions 
in favour of what it fondly dubbed, 
“the improved method”—the boldest 
argument being that salmon is a sea 
fish; and this notion was lustily main- 
tained, since, were it true, the newly- 
invented contrivances might be declared 
to be acting where nature intended this 
tribe of fishes to be captured. Un- 
able to deny that, if salmon invariably 
ascend rivers, the take in sea nets must 
occasion 2 corresponding diminution in 
the river fisheries, these usurpers, or 
absorbers of the river produce, sought 
to evade the loud complaints raised 
against their detrimental occupation, by 
starting a novel natural history theory. 
One of their new ideas was, that “ there 
“are myriads of salmon in the ocean, 
“some of which never ascend any river, 
“and, consequently, a net placed in the 
“sea takes for man’s use what otherwise 
“would be devoured by fish of prey, 
“and therefore this net will add to the 


“market supply.” But of what nature 
are these suppositious salmon? Their 
new friends, who would rescue them 
from the teeth of seals and porpoises, an- 
nounced that many of the “sea species 
of salmon” either are barren, and there- 
fore do not desire to enter a river for 
the spawning purpose, or are content to 
spawn in the sea. In short, the point 
was, to prove that the creatures in ques- 
tion did not necessarily breed in rivers, 
since, if they bred only in rivers, sea- 
nets cannot add to the market supply, 
as these machines can only catch by in- 
tercepting what otherwise would pass 
up stream. To carry this indispensable 
point, some witnesses, on examination 
before Parliamentary Committees, went 
so far as to say they believed that the 
disputed animal deposits, under some 
circumstances, as when it is shut out. 
from fresh water, its ova or roe in salt 
water. Yetno evidence was adduced as 
to this supposed fact, important as it is— 
since, were the assertion true, much law, 
care, and expense, in the matter of con- 
servation or protection would be unne- 
cessary, because there would be less 
need for protecting the creature when 
on its inland spawning-beds. The dis- 
pute was hotly and keenly carried on: 
canny fishers in the fixed-net inte- 
rest, pronounced as their opinion, that 
“ salmon come from the sea,” and added, 
when farther pressed, that this fish 
“comes from the north,” just as wood- 
cocks are vulgarly believed to come 
from the moon. Manifestly, argued 
this party, the salmon is a sea fish, for it 
always fattens, and sometimes spawns, 
in the briny deep ; and, moreover, our 
nets cannot be said to deprive any par- 
ticular river of its pseudo produce. 
Every experiment, however, has shown 
the fallacy of the idea that salmon ova can 
vivify in salt water. Bent upon having 
this animal considered as a sea fish, this 
piseatorial party also advanced the no- 
tion that it resorts indifferently to any 
river, and that not necessarily, as for 
the spawning purpose, but with a sana- 
tory object, viz., to clear itself of sea 
lice—insects which are sometimes found 
on new-run fish ; and these speculative 
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fishermen pronounced that a salmon so 
afflicted, having taken a freshwater dip, 
and having thus rid itself of those in- 
festing parasites, returned to the ocean. 
Of this retrograde movement on the part 
of the animal there is no proof, further 
than that the creature is sometimes 
caught in the ebb chambers of stake- 
nets in estuaries. Yet this phenomenon 
is easily accounted for by the fact, that 
the fish, whilst waiting for a flood, hang 
in the tideway, moving up and down 
with the current, and thus find their 
way into the ebb traps. The migratory 
ascension of salmon cannot be accounted 
for by a conjecture of that vague sort ; 
which is only to be paralleled by an 
assertion that the tribe of migratory 
birds, as swallows and pigeons, are im- 
pelled by fleas in their flight. Certainly, 
there is some piqguancy in the argument ; 
but it robs our pet fish of instinct, by 
implying that it is driven from sea to 
river and back again, like a shuttle- 
cock. 

In our view, the creature under con- 
troversy is both a sea and river fish, 
yet has its belongings ; for it returns to 
the stream in which it was bred, like 
the swallow to her parent’s nest, the 
bee to its hive, and the pigeon to its 
dove-cot. It may, therefore, be said to 
appertain to its particular river; yet 
only by natural law—which we are not 
inclined to allude to by way of enhanc- 
ing any private claims to right of pro- 
perty, and to which we refer merely to 
remark, that the fixed-net party have 
attempted to overthrow this old view of 
the habits of the fish in question. Seen 
simply scientifically, the salmon is in- 
deed a migratory, gregarious, and pair- 
ing animal, because it is bred in brooks, 
where it does not find sufficient food, but 
which it must revisit to breed ; hence it 
proceeds in shoals down to its feeding- 
grounds, and returns in the same arrange- 
ment to its spawning-grounds, where 
the collective assembly scatter and form 
into pairs. Similarly, when migra- 
tory birds reach their destination, they 
disperse and pair, the gregarious in- 
stinct being overcome by the pairing 
impulse. 

No. 25.—vo.. v. 


Salmon resemble herrings, in being 
both gregarious and migratory. In the 
sea they move about in separate shoals— 
a fact from which the interesting theory 
is deduced, that each collection belongs 
not merely to the great river down 
which it originally descended to the sea, 
but even to the tributary stream where 
its members came to life. Hatched in 
separate rivulets, the fry pass down 
them to the ocean, yet have the instinct 
of returning in distinct bands to their 
respective streams. Each shoal, there- 
fore, may be said to resemble an ancient 
Highland clan, to whom their own 
valley was their special country ; for it 
is believed that every tributary of a river 
has a variety of the salmon species pecu- 
liar to itself, and which returns to it 
regularly from the sea. The difference 
between the salmon of certain rivers can 
be recognised by practised eyes at a 
glance. In evidence before a former 
committee, Mr. Little, a most expe- 
rienced stake-net fisher—the father, in- 
deed, of the system—admitted that, if 
salmon entered any river indifferently, 
there would be no distinct breeds be- 
longing to particular streams ; and he re- 
ferred tothe notorious difference between 
the fish of three rivers, which fall into 
the same bay—namely, the Bann, Bush, 
and Foyle. The least initiated epicure, 
sauntering down Bond Street, cannot fail, 
in passing Groves’ shop, to discriminate 
between Dutch and Scotch salmon. Our 
fly-fishing friends, sharp-eyed fellows, 
assure us they can see distinctions in 
the shapes and spots of the latter com- 
modity, which mark them as the pro- 
duce of certain rivers. And this is not 
surprising, considering the infinite va- 
riety of all other animal life. 

The last point in our argument seems 
conclusive. If salmon entered rivers 
merely as chance directed, a large stream 
might not render more fish thah a small 
one ; and thus the Tay, which 
the greatest power of all the Scottish 
rivers as a salmon-producer—because 
she pours the greatest quantity of fresh 
water into the ocean, and has the largest 
area of tributaries, with an immense 
extent of spawning-ground—could not 
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be considered to owe her abundant pro- 
duce to these conspicuous advantages. 

Enough has now been said, and our 
readers will perhaps accept our assur- 
ance that every attempt to show that 
salmon need not enter rivers has failed 
signally. We will now proceed with 
what we believe to be the true theory 
of these fishes’ immigration, and its effect 
in exposing them to capture. 

When bent on entering their river, 
salmon do not steer straight from out 
at sea, but feel their way along the 
coast, hugging the shore—aided, doubt- 
less, in discerning their path, by the 
many fresh-water rills which pour in, 
since they are clearly able to dis- 
criminate between salt and fresh water. 
On their advent, and before they reach 
the mouth of their haven, they are 
intercepted by the new machinery, the 
bag-nets in the sea, or, should they 
escape past these snares, are stopped by 
stake-nets in the estuary. The follow- 
ing brief description of these formidable 
apparatus will enable a comparison to 
be drawn between their fishing efficiency 
and that of their old competitor—the 
draught-net, or net and coble. 

The bag-net, which certainly is a 
beautiful instrument, and admirably 
adapted to its purpose, extends from 
the shore into the ‘sea, being floated 
perpendicularly as a wall of net, by 
means of corks and buoys, and by 
being stretched out by ropes and an- 
chors at the water end, which is 
adapted to hold fish by its funnel-like 
chamber, or bag; whence its name. 
This bag is lifted periodically to take 
out the fish ; for the tide does not leave 
the net dry—so that this trap operates 
day and night, Sundays and all; in 
fact, where no fence time is observed, 
incessantly. 

Within the river’s mouth, set like 
the fringe of long teeth in a whale’s 
jaws, stand the still more tremendous 
stake-nets—some three-quartersof a mile 
long; and others shorter, but more 
deadly, being placed in sharp turns, or 
in narrow gorges of the river. These 
nets are fixed perpendicularly on ranges 
of stakes extending from the shore to 


lower-water mark of the channel. Some 
have but one head, with two chambers 
on either side, being the flood and ebb- 
traps. Others have three heads, like 
Cerberus, guarding, as it were, the gate 
of the river in a manner fearful to fish. 
The salmon, swimming along shore in 
search of their rivers, are arrested by 
the upright net or leader. In the 
desire to pass this object, they swim 
along the net outwards until they enter 
one of the chambers, and, becoming in- 
volved in its maze, seldom or never find 
their way out again. These traps are 
left dry at the receding of the tide, 
when, by means of a little door in the 
last chamber of each head, the nets are 
visited, and the fish taken out. In the 
Solway there are nets of this sort more 
than 1,000 yards long, and with as 
many heads as a hydra. Persons who 
have watched these nets during clear 
water declare they have frequently 
observed a shoal of salmon so alarmed 
by them as to rush off to sea again, 
where they remain for weeks, and then 
are continually preyed upon by seals, 
sharks, and other rapacious fish, which 
seem to take even a heavier toll on 
passing salmon than man does. 
Timidity, a passion common to all 
wild animals, must be keenly felt by the 
nimble being in question, which will 
dart away at the sight of a scarcely per- 
ceptible fishing-line. So apt to be af- 
fected by fear, our finny visitor is cer- 
tainly lable to this sensation when, 
during its landward course, it meets with 
such terrible traps as bag and stake- 
nets. These novel engines are be- 
lieved to cause multitudes of salmon 
to be lost to man; and this effect is 
thus accounted for. The fish, when 
returning to their river, come in suc- 
cessive shoals, coasting along shore, to 
keep out of reach of seals and _por- 
poises. Each shoal is understood to be 
headed, like a flock of wild fowl, by a 
leader, who is also. said to warn his 
train, when danger appears, to swim 
back to sea, by a jump out of water; a 
not improbable evolution, since he is 
doubtless not less shy than the leading 
stag of a herd of deer about to. enter a 
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glen. When the course of the shoal is 
intercepted by a bag-net, it is only some 
of the fish that find their way into the 
chamber, and the residue start away. 
The immediate effect. of the captured 
salmon, detained in this cage, is to attract 
whatever predatory fishes may be roaming 
about to the spot, where their presence 
scares away all the free salmon, probably 
driving many off to sea. Besides this, 
the net, siretched like a wall from the 
beach out into deep water, acts as a 
barrier, and so enables a seal to catch 
its lively booty. At the time fixed 
nets were tirst introduced, their inventors 
argued, as we have premised, that they 
would take, for man’s use, many salmon 
that would otherwise be destroyed by 
seals, &c. which infest the mouths of 
most large Scottish and Irish rivers. 
But, on the contrary, it may be believed 
that these machines produce tlie opposite 
result. One stake-net fisher stated to an 
early committee, that he “ had seen three 
“or four seals, ranged in a line, before 
“ a stake-net ; and, when they discovered 
“a salmon, they were immediately in 
“ pursuit.” He added: “They break 
* the nets, kill a number, and let away 
“all the rest.” A brother fisher had 
observed a seal to frequent a stake-net, 
and help himself out of it regularly. In 
fact, the chamber of one of. these nets, 
with a salmon in it, is—besides being a 
larder—a cage with a decoy, attractive to 
fish of prey ; which consequently hang 
about it, kill some salmon, and frighten 
many others off. The seattered shoal, 
however, collects again, and continues 
its course with the tide, until it meets 
another of these machines, when a similar 
scene of capture and dispersion occurs. 
As the fish, it is believed, quit the sea for 
the river at rising tide, and as they swim 
close in shore, they do not escape these 
fixed apparatus by keeping the channel, 
but are taken by them in those enor- 
mous quantities which deprive the upper 
people of a fair slice of the bounty of 
nature.. Such as are not devoured by 
their finny foes wander up: and down 
the estuary, moving backwards and 
forwards in the tideway, with the tide, 
waiting until a fresh-water flood shall 


put the river in what is technically 
called “a runable condition.” During 
this fluctuation, the stake-net acts by 
the flow and ebb of the tide, which 
brings the fish into its chambers ; and, 
when set in killing situations, this 
engine is capable of almost exterminating 
the salmon species in a river. 

Not only has over-fishing diminished 
this breed of fish, but the general drainage 
of inland districts has had the same effect. 
Formerly, the vast tracts of sheep pasture 
and other wild land in mountainous 
parts, where most large Scottish rivers 
have their rise, used, before they were 
drained, to hold—like a sponge in their 
sod and moss—the rain which fell in those 
regions of mist, and which, long retained 
and slowly given forth, trickled down to 
the main rivers, and thus, by giving a 
constant supply of water to them, pre- 
vented those alternate droughts and 
floods which now are prevalent, and are 
fatal to the fish. Then, a river, slow in 
rising and slow in subsiding, maintained 
that equable height which enabled 
salmon to ascend continually. But, now 
that each stream swells suddenly and 
sinks rapidly—like, as the poet sings, 
love—the fish takes to his fins and tail, 
as Cupid does to his wings, and disap- 
pears. This is not all the mischief; 
since whatever spawn is eventually de- 
posited in the bed of a “riotous river” 
is liable to be destroyed by the severity 
of the floods, which tear up the. gravel 
and deposit it over lower spawning-beds, 
or scatter it abroad, covering the adja- 
cent meadows with sand and ova, The 
loss by these literally “ moving acci- 
dents by flood and field” is sometimes, 
during very wet winters, immense and in- 
calculable, and renders it more requisite 
than ever to frame a law that shall so 
restrict fishing as to leave an adequate 
number of salmon to sustain the stock. 
Injurious as heavy winter rain is to the 
deposited roe, a succession of autumf 
showers is necessary for its deposition. 
When rains cause the water in a river 
to rise, the shallows become deeper, and 
thereby adapted tosalmon for passing over 
them ; and, at the same time, artificial 
obstructions in the shape of mill and 
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canal dams, and natural obstacles in the 
form of falls, are diminished in height, 
so that the flooded state of a river is the 
one suited for salmon to ascend, and 
the instincts of the fish are regulated 
accordingly. It is believed that full- 
grown salmon, heavily charged with 
spawn, would ascend directly they reach 
the mouth of their river, did its state of 
water permit them ; and then they would 
become the earliest spawners in the 
uppermost beds, and be followed by the 
grilse, which seldom appear till May. 
Of this there is no doubt, that in the 
earlier months heavy fish are keen at 
entering from the sea, but, owing to 
want of water, and to netting, they are 
usually almost exterminated below. 

The species is fast decreasing, ever 
since the genius and industry of man 
have been on the stretch to find out 
new modes for its destruction; but 
many of our rivers may be again alive 
with shoals of this king of the fresh 
water by sparing an adequate number 
of parent fish. The question for our 
legislators to solve, therefore, is, what 
amount of restriction is necessary to 
secure that quantity of salmon being 
yearly spared which will be sufficient 
to sow the national extent of spawning- 
grounds. At present wanton destruction 
in these districts is often winked at by 
the magistracy and other indwellers, in 
revenge of that rapacity of the lower 
fishermen which deprives the angler, 
and all but themselves, of a share in 
the riches of the stream. 

The power of a river as a salmon pro- 
ducer depends, firstly, as we have said, on 
its natural qualities ; and, secondly, on its 
freedom from artificial obstructions. On 
this latter point, the Commissioners, who 
last year made the tour of the salmon- 
rivers of England and Wales, observe, in 
their report, that of all the evils which 
,tffect this class of fisheries, obstacles to 
the fishes’ ascent must be regarded as 
the most pernicious, since it is obvious 
that to exclude a fish which breeds in 
streams from entering them is a sure 
way of extirpating the breed. The ma- 
jority of these obstructions, if not abso- 
lutely impassable, such as high mill and 


canal weirs, offer great facility to the 
unfair and illegal means employed for 
destroying this fish, In very few in- 
stances has the salmon “ pass-over,” or 
ladder, been applied as a remedy, al- 
though it is a perfect one, and would 
soon repay its cost. If we take a lofty, 
bird’s-eye view of the land, we see that 
our rivers are so mary natural water- 
roads, up which this fish will come to 
our very hand if we will but reopen 
these once free highways to him. The 
expense of setting up a “migration-pass,” 
which converts a tall perpendicular cas- 
cade into an easily-ascended stone stair, 
—fed with a light stream, up which the 
fish can wriggle,—is estimated at about 
60/. ; a sum that ought not to deter any 
community interested in the improve- 
ment of the fishery of a fine river. By 
adopting an improved model, such as 
may be seen in the rooms of the Fishery 
Preservation Association, there would be 
no waste of water, and therefore no 
loss of mill power, while the gain to the 
piscatory interest would be immense. 
What is wanted, therefore, is, that the 
fishermen of all ranks and classes con- 
nected with each river should join in de- 
fraying the cost of this clever con- 
trivance. They may learn from their 
favourite fish. The exertions she makes 


to overcome obstacles to her upward. 


course are truly surprising. LZacelsior 
is her motto. No waterfall she can pos- 
sibly surmount stops her ; she will breast 
a torrent too rapid for the strength of 
man to resist, and teach him, by her 
active leaps up a cataract, and, after 
many falls back, her successful jump, a 
lesson of perseverance in undespairing, 
repeated attempts to rise. 

In propounding the restrictions as to 
modes of fishing which the Commis- 
sioners deem necessary to restore the 
English and Welsh inland fisheries from 
their present depressed state, and to de- 
velop their power of production, foremost 
consideration is duly given to regulation 
of the close season. . It is certainly of 
the first importance that the fisheries 
should close early ; because the earliest 
fish to run up are the surest breeders, 
since they instinctively seek the highest, 
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shallowest streams, where the spawning- 
beds, or “fords,” are less liable to be 
destroyed by winter floods than those 
in the lower portion of the river. The 
date of closure should be determined by 
the season when the majority of the 
fish have diminished in value because of 
the growth of either the roe or the milt, 
which every salmon contains; for the 
quality of the commodity decreases in 
an inverse ratio to the increase of the 
roe and milt, as the spawning time 
approaches. As is well known to all 
gourmets, salmon are in the finest con- 
dition in the beginning of spring, being 
valued in proportion to the smallness of 
the spawn, and being in less prime order 
every month after, since they become 
lean as the eggs enlarge. After June, 
they gradually become less fit for food, 
until the time when they are abso- 
lutely unfit. Yet it is after this 
month that the greatest quantity are 
taken by stake-nets. The statute just 
enacted prescribes a close season from 
Ist September to Ist February; yet 
we hope that a future Act will close 
all netting, for a few years, in the 
middle of August. The new law 
has made a just and much-wanted pro- 
vision for a weekly close-time, with 
the double object of satisfying, the 
angling interest and of enabling some 
fish to spawn early. If this tribe 
of animals was unmolested, their no- 
torious irregularity as to ascent for the 
purpose of spawning would have the 
excellent effect of sowing the highest 
ground, at the very river-head, while 
the later fish would content themselves 
with ploughing the lower fields ; and 
thus the entire extent of seed-bed, the 
vast area of the future aquatic harvest, 
would be sown. But, since in some 
rivers, a hundred millers’ dams and 
canal weirs hinder that natural and 
well-adapted process, and a score or 
more of stake-nets stop and kill the 
scaly denizens of the stream, the number 
of fish left to breed is but a decimal 
fraction of that algebraic, ichthyologic 
x, the unknown quantity of salmon 
which ought to be spared to sustain 
the stock. 


Among the delusions promulgated on 
the subject of salmon fishing, is the 
fanciful idea that this branch of our gene- 
ral fisheries is an exhaustless resource, 
the supply being supposed susceptible of 
unlimited augmentation. This notion, 
frequently proved unfounded in the 
case of sea fishing, is almost equally so 
in the present instance. Hitherto, the 
continual attacks of the genus homo on 
genus salmo have nearly exterminated 
the latter species in certain localities ; 
and not a single attempt at preservation 
that has occurred within our knowledge 
has succeeded in doing more than aug- 
menting the take in a tenfold degree. 
Prejudiced persons, confiding in the 
great prolific power of the animal, say 
there is no fear of over-fishing if there 
were adequate protection—since, as 
each female lays about 1,000 eggs for 
every pound of her weight, a few pair 
of salmon would suffice to stock a 
stream as vast as the Mississippi. But, 
so far from the fecundity of this fish 
being sufficient to sustain the breed, 
the generally received opinion is, that 
not one in a thousand ova arrives to 
a state of salmonhood. Much may be 
done by artificial propagation—as has 
been shown at Stormontfield, where it 
has been proved that, by this method, 
the produce of a river can be at once 
raised one-tenth, Let us, therefore, 
press this point, viz that, if our hy- 
pothesis of the fish returning to the 
place of its birth be correct, the salmo- 
culturist will reap the profit of his 
labours. 

By continuing to intersperse our 
sketch of the habits of this animal with 
some comments on the controversial 
question as to the fittest modes of cap- 
turing it, we may better appreciate the 
arguments in the quarrel of fixed », 
moving nets. For instance, the advo- 
cates of the bag-net say their engine is 
the best, because it takes this “red 
venison of the waters” in the sea, where 
the article is found in prime order, while, 
on the other hand, a few days’ stay in 
fresh water deteriorates it. These state- 
ments are true, yet do not militate 
against boats and nets fishing in tidal, 
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brackish water, which, according to our 
notion, does not produce the same dete- 
riorative effect. However, palates differ ; 
and doctors dispute so much on this 
point, that it remains moot. One of the 
witnesses before a former committee, a 
bag-net fisherman to wit, and who seemed 
to have had his taste sharpened by 
sea air, possessed this one of the five 
senses in as sensitive a degree as “ Fine- 
Ear” in the Arabian Tale enjoyed the 
sense of hearing ; for this piscatorial epi- 
eure declared he could tell a salmon 
taken a mile up a river as having lost 
flavour by having so far quitted salt 
water! Short of satisfying a palate 
tender and delicate as his was, a slice. of 
a salmon “with the tide in it,” will 
suffice to please ordinary connoisseurs ; 
so the argument, that it is essential to 
fish in salt water, does not hold water ; 
and, of late years, an improved method of 
coble fishing, enabling the draught-net 
to be used in all parts of a river, has 
silenced another cry in favour of fixed 
nets, viz. the inefficiency of their rival, 
the coble-net, which is found, even in 
the case of the Tweed, a fresh-water 
stream, quite adequate to supply the 
market with prime salmon. Yet we 
allow that salmon taken in the sea in 
the early spring are in the best order, 
and we therefore are in favour of a 
fair and legitimate use of the bag-net. 
If we seek for a cause beyond mere 
instinct, as directing the earliest migra- 
tion of this tribe of fishes from fresh to 
salt water, we shall probably find it in 
the circumstance that the river affords 
hardly any food for them ; and we may 
therefore better understand the benefi- 
cent design of Providence in having 
endowed these creatures with the impulse 
of quitting the river, which produces 
them in such abundance that it cannot 
supply ‘food for a thousandth part of 
their number, and which they accord- 
ingly forsake, descending to the sea, 
where they grow and fatten, becoming 
of the richest quality, and then return 
to their native stream, thus bringing 
themselves, in an excellent condition as 
an article of food, within man’s grasp. 
If we may form a conjecture as to what 
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they feed on, we should imagine it is sea- 
weed, which abounds near the mouths 
of rivers ; and we conceive that salmon 
do not quit their proper feeding grounds, 
but remain in separate shoals close to 
the mouths of their several streams, 
ready to ascend at the befitting season. 
Food, the object in their descent to the 
sea, having been obtained, they ascend 
to their natal rivulets for the reproduc- 
tion of the species. 

From the day when the draft of the 
Great Charter, which may be seen in the 
British Museum, was penned, it has 
been the constant object of English 
legislation, when dealing with salmon, 
to give this fish a ready access to the 
upper waters ;—the whole question has 
ever been dealt with as if the salmon 
were solely a river fish, and no regu- 
lations have been provided concerning’: 
its capture in the sea. Hence, indeed, 
some of the abuses now besetting the 
general fishery ; for, until the Act of the 
late session, no law applied to tidal 
waters outside the mouths of rivers, be- 
cause the laws were framed in times 
when this fish was only taken within 
rivers, there then being no known means 
of capturing them outside. But since 
some forty years back, when modern 
ingenuity invented new means, adapted 
to the sea-shore, these very efficient 
methods of capture were uncontrolled 
by law, and worked their will, un- 
restricted either as to season, size of 
mesh, position, or observance of Sunday. 
In England, and Wales, and even in 
Scotland, the fixed net has operated 
throughout the open season without in- 
termission. In Ireland, the Sabbath is 
by law observed in this particular. 

Were our rivers free from artificial 
obstructions, principally mill and canal 
weirs, myriads of salmon would ascend 
every year, urged by their irresistible 
impulse to seek the fresh-water shallows, 
where the pebbly fords would form the 
innumerable seed-beds of an immense 
finny harvest. What the aggregate ex- 
tent of these gravelly fields is, we cannot 
form even a guess; but are sure that 
there is a world of waste waters, as well 
as of waste land, in the three kingdoms. 





















On the extent to which this vast field 
could be ploughed and sown, these ope- 
rations being performed by the fish 
themselves, the value of our national 
inland fisheries must depend. The 
annual returns of silver salmon would 
vary each year in degree of produc 
tion, somewhat like those of golden 
corn, according to whether the autumn 
had been wet or dry, and thus had 
either promoted or prevented the access 
of the fish to the upper grounds. 
As the salmon sows, so must the fisher- 
man reap, the produce being in propor- 
tion to the ground seeded. From this 
broad point of view, we perceive the 
chief desideratum, viz. to admit to the 
spawning regions the greatest quantity 
of fish that can find room there. 

Whatever may be the fair claims of 
proprietors of land on inland streams 
to their piscatory produce, it is obvious 
that these rivulets are, like the roots of 
a tree, the true sources of supply to the 
river fishery, and that it is here, and 
here only, that this species of property 
is susceptible of improvement. It is 
therefore of primary importance to in- 
duce this inland party to attend to the 
protection of the breeding fish, by 
giving them a reasonable share in the 
produce ; and this would be done by 
interdicting the fish from being taken 
below in excessive quantities. Various 
provisions are needed to insure sufficient 
restriction—such as an early close sea- 
son ; limitations to the size of meshes of 
nets, and to the use of fixed engines 
near the mouths of rivers; and _ better 
methods of conservation. 

By the act just passed, the close sea- 
son for England and Wales is conter- 
minous with that of the general Scottish 
and Irish season, viz., from the Ist of 
September to the Ist of February. In 
our opinion, formed after protracted in- 
vestigation of this vexed scientific ques- 
tion, this term protracts fishing by nets 
at least a fortnight too long to suit most 
rivers ; and we conceive that, were the 
Irish district system adopted, it is pos- 
sible to frame a law that would enable 
special rivers to have the advantage of 
their particular profitable seasons with- 
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out detriment to the principle of general 
uniformity. With regard to the weekly 
close-time, almost every expert in salmon- 
fishing, and, certainly every votary of rod 
and line, will concur in applauding the 
clause in the new statute, which provides 
a long weekly slap-by of between noon 
on Saturday, and six on Monday morn- 
ing. For better methods of conservation, 
the system in use in the sister island 
is superior to any practice in Scotland, 
and to the almost entire absence of 
protective organization in England. | In 
1859, the licence duties paid there as a 
tax on fishing implements, to supply a 
fund to pay water-keepers, amounted to 
5,088/7. 12s. 6d.; and last. year’ to 
5,287/. 9s, 6d. This yearly revenue, 
though inadequate for complete preser- 
vation, is accomplishing much ; and, on 
the entire points of conservation and 
legislation, we trust that the appoint- 
ment of inspectors of English fisheries, 
under the new act, will result in 
centralization of control, and in exten- 
sion of the best points of old and new 
Jaws to the entire range of the national 
sea and inland fisheries. Taking no 
exaggerated view of the probable extent 
of these resources, and allowing that 
it is only in the remote rivers of this 
country—as inthe Lake district, Wales, 
and Devonshire—that any notable im- 
provement in salmon-fishing can be 
expected, we have chiefly held in 
view the possible productiveness of the 
Seotch and Irish fishings, which are 
of great value, and are capable of im- 
mense augmentation. To bring about 
this desideratum, what is wanted is a 
law, judicious and comprehensive, cal- 
culated to spare young, undersized 
salmon—to permit an adequate number 
of breeding-tish to pass up to propagate 
their species—and to suffer the sick 
and unwholesome to return to their in- 
vigorating pastures in the sea. Towards 
these ends, the Act of the present ses- 
sion is a good step in advance ; and we 
therefore hail it as a measure likely to 
lead to others that may, some day, give 
every man of the million a slice of salmon 
for his Sunday’s dinner. 


THE LATE HERBERT COLERIDGE. 





S1r,—I understand you to desire that I 
should furnish you with such observa- 
tions as I can on the life and character 
of my cousin, Herbert Coleridge. My 
opportunities of forming any judgment 
of his powers were not great until 
towards the close of his life; and my 
total ignorance of many branches of 
knowledge with which he was familiar 
renders any judgment which I may form 
exceedingly imperfect. Yet hearty re- 
spect and affection make me anxious to 
record, however feebly, the remarkable 
career of a character very uncommon. 
Some amount of partiality, no doubt, 
will be found in the estimate of one 
bound to Herbert Coleridge by the ties 
of warm friendship as well as of close 
family connexion ; at the same time I 
think that all who knew him best will 
agree that only by persons standing in 
some such intimate relations with him 
could he be justly estimated. 

Herbert Coleridge was born in 1830, 
and died in April in the present year, 
1861, in his 3lst year. His father, 
Henry Nelson Coleridge, was a very 
distinguished young man both at Eton 
and Cambridge, where he gained various 
University prizes ; the distinctions of 
the Senate House being at that time 
inaccessible to the scholars and fellows 
of King’s College, the college to which 
he had gone from Eton. He was known 
in after-life as the writer of “Six Months 
in the West Indies,” a book which may 
still be read with interest and advan- 
tage, for its picturesque style, and for 
the good sense and ability of its general 
views. He wrote also an “ Introduction 
to the Study of Homer,” the first of an 
intended series of introductions to the 
study of the classical writers, which, 
from various causes, were never farther 
proceeded with. The eloquenceand genial 
spirit of the book on Homer rendered it, 
when I was a schoolboy, a favourite both 
with boys and masters ; and, although it 
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pretends to be nothing more than an 
introduction, its learning, scholarship, . 
and taste make it a book well worth 
reading, even in these days of more 
voluminous and exhaustive dissertation. 
Henry Coleridge was called to the bar, 
and practised exclusively in the Court 
of Chancery, where he had attained a 
considerable position and a good prac- 
tice when he died young in 1843. His 
success in the law was no doubt retarded 
for a while by his known fondness for 
literature and his devotion to the works 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, his uncle, 
whose daughter he married. He edited 
almost all his uncle’s works with great 


care; and by the publication of his - 


“Table Talk,” and of four volumes of 
his literary remains, the compilation and 
editing of which books were works of 
great labour and difficulty, he very materi- 
ally contributed to the present reputation 
which S. T. Coleridge enjoys. Unless the 
partiality of a nephew strangely deceives 
me, the father of Herbert Coleridge was a 
person whose intellectual and social quali- 
ties were of the highest order. He was, I 
think, the most delightful companion I 
ever knew; and his brilliant and in- 
structive talk was poured forth as readily, 
and with as much evident enjoyment, to 
a single companion, or to a few intimate 
friends, as in larger parties or mixed 
society. I must not farther indulge my 
recollections ; but I am sure that to his 
father Herbert Coleridge was indebted 
for much of his quickness ef mind and 
strength of judgment. 

Of his mother, Sara Coleridge, it is 
very difficult for me to speak, for I 
knew her from my earliest childhood, 
and think of her now with the warmest 
affection. Itis not, however, I am sure, 
gratitude and affection only which leads 
me to say that she was an extraordinary 
woman. In scholarship, and in wide and 
varied learning, she was a match for 
scholars and learned men. Her theo- 
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logical essay appended to the “ Aids to 
Reflection ;” her fairy tale of ‘“ Phan- 
tasmion ;” her translation of “ Dobriz- 
hoffer’s History of the Abipones ;” and 
of “ The Loyal Servant’s Lite of Bayard,” 
give proof of a power of English com- 
position at once vigorous and various. 
The lovely little poems interspersed 
throughout “ Phantasmion,” and her 
book of childish rhymes called “ Pretty 
Lessons,” ought to keep her name alive 
as an English poetess. And, when to 
these endowments there is added great 
power of conversation and remarkable 
personal beauty, it is easy to understand 
the striking impression she made on the 
society wherein her lot was cast. Those, 
however, who only saw her in society 
could not know how tender and feminine 
a nature lay under that bright and 
attractive exterior. Devoted to her 
husband and her children, full of warm 
family affection and the gentlest con- 
sideration for those whose interests and 
endowments were utterly unlike and in- 
ferior to her own, I can truly say of her 
that, as I have never myself known any 
woman of learning and genius equal to 
hers, so I have very seldom known any 
one of a character in all things more 
noble or more beautiful. 

Herbert Coleridge lost his father 
when he was at school, his mother when 
he was at Oxford; but the impression 
made by them upon his character and 
temper was deep and lasting. Most 
men, no doubt, are in most things what 
their parents and early teachers make 
them ; and Herbert Coleridge was no 
exception to this general rule. He had 
a great power of rapid and accurate 
apprehension, and a very strong memory. 
And thus, as a boy at school and as a 
young man at college, he surprised his 
contemporaries by the vigorous grasp 
with which he held an amount of clas- 
sical and other learning altogether un- 
usual in one so young. He won the 
Neweastle Scholarship, and the other 
lesser prizes of classical accomplish- 
ment at Eton, at a very early age; 
while in modern languages and in 
such mathematics as Eton teaches he 
was equally successful. I had left Eton 


before he went there ; but I can believe 
what I have heard, that in some respects 
the place was unsuited to him. Except 
swimming, he was neither fond of nor 
expert at those athletic exercises which, 
whether or not they justify (as we have 
been desired by authority to believe 
they do) the extravagant expenses of 
an Eton education, were certainly in my 
time a very main part of the education 
we received there, and no doubt cannot 
in general be neglected without much 
real injury to the boy, both mind and 
body, and inevitable loss of his popularity 
with his schoolfellows. Extreme devo- 
tion to the ordinary studjes of the place, 
together with the pursuit of studies less 
ordinary, such as mathematics and mo- 
dern languages, including even Icelandic; 
a somewhat undisguised contempt for 
what was not literary ; a manner at that 
time a little hurried and awkward; a 
phraseology a little over-learned ; a dis- 
position a little over-shy ; and a tempera 
little over-confident ; make up a whole 
which those who know Eton as I know 
it will have no difficulty in believing 
would not, at Eton, find a very genial, 
perhaps not a very just appreciation. 
He was not, however, without warm 
and steady friends amongst the most 
distinguished of his contemporaries, and 
he joined with them in the composition 
of the Hton School Magazine; of the 
literary merits of which periodical in 
general, or of Herbert Coleridge’s con- 
tributions to it in particular, I must 
confess I know nothing. 

He left Eton in 1848, and went to 
Balliol, of which College he had been 
elected Scholar in 1847. Oxford was a 
place much more congenial to him in 
every way than Eton had been ; I think 
he was happier there, and he much 
oftener spoke of his residence there with 
pleasure. I had left the University four 
years before he entered it, and I can- 
not, therefore, speak of his course there 
from any personal knowledge. But I do 
know that he was appreciated, and formed 
there many friendships which lasted 
with his life. The University and the 
College acted most favourably upon his 
character. It would have been strange 
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if they had not. What intelligent 
Oxford man would barter for any 
earthly consideration the, influence of 
that most reverend place upon himself? 
And the Scholars’ table at Balliol must 
have altogether changed from what it 
was when I was a Scholar, if the disci- 
pline there administered to any personal 
conceit, vanity, or school prejudice 
young man might have, was not 
about the best corrective they could 
receive. 

Herbert Coleridge was placed in both 
first classes, in the spring of 1852. He 
neveractually graduated at Oxford; which 
has been attributed, in a generally good- 
natured notice of him published in the 
Atlas newspaper of 25th May, 1861, to 
‘his usual eccentricity.” As matterof opi- 
nion, I have known few persons to whom 
the term eccentric would have been less 
applicable. And as matter of fact, he 
took no degree simply because he could 
not conveniently afford it. He had in- 
herited a small independent fortune, 
which, by the rules of the University of 
Oxford, made him what is there called 
a Grand Compounder, and would have 
raised the fees on his Bachelor's degree 
up to something near 1007. This was a 
larger sum than at the time he could 
conveniently spare from his income. 
But he very much regretted his inabi- 
lity to comply with the regulations of 
the University, utterly unreasonable as 
they appear ;' he maintained his con- 
nexion with it by keeping his name 
upon the books of his College; he 
interested himself keenly in all Uni- 
versity questions ; and I know intended, 
if God had spared his life, and he could 
prudently have found the money, to take 
his degree, and acquire the right of 
voting in the Oxford Convocation. The 
well-informed writer in the Atlas, who- 
ever he may be, will forgive, I am sure, 
my correcting almost the only mistake 
of fact I have been able to detect in his 
notice of my cousin’s character. 

1 I do not know if it is still the practice of 
the University ; but in my time I believe the 
son of a man with 100,000/. a year could take 
his degree for almost a quarter of the sum 


which it cost a man who happened to have 
$50. a year of his own. 


When he left Oxford, he chose the 
Law for his profession, and flung himself 
into the study of it with his habitual 
energy. He obtained a certificate of 
honour in 1853, and in 1854 he was called 
to the bar by Lincoln’s Inn. He chose 
the Court of Chancery, and more espe- 
cially conveyancing, as the field for his 
practice. My own practice, lying chiefly 
in the Courts of Common Law, very 
seldom gave me the means of testing 
the extent and character of my cou- 
sin’s legal knowledge. More than once, 
however, the opportunity did oceur ; 
and, so far as I can form an opinion, I 
entirely agree with that formed and 
expressed by others who saw more of 
him as a lawyer, and are far better 
qualified to pronounce a judgment ; 
that he was a very sound and accurate 


lawyer, and an excellent conveyancer. . 


That, if his health had permitted it, he 
would have had great success at ‘the 
har, I do not doubt. While his health 
lasted, he had that moderate success 
which is all which the Law generally 
accords for many years to her most de- 


voted followers. But, as was not un- - 


natural in a somewhat over-confident 
man, he was a little unreasonably dis- 
couraged because success did not come 
to him so rapidly as he had hoped, per- 
haps had expected, that it would. 

Meanwhile he turned his attention to 
philology, a subject in which he had 
always taken great interest, and in which 
his large knowledge of languages, his 
accurate and rapid reading, and his 
powerful memory fitted him to excel. 
The facts connected with his philological 
labours cannot be better stated than in 
the words of the writer in the Atlas 
before referred to ; and, as many of them 
are not within my own knowledge, I 
will extract a paragraph from his 
notice. 

“In November, 1857, he heard the 
“ Dean of Westminster read before the 
“ Philological Society (of which he was 
“ an active member) papers ‘On the De- 
ficiencies in our English Dictionaries,’ 
“ and he was induced to read Sylvester's 
“*Du Bartas’ for words omitted by 
* Richardson and Johnson. His list in 
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“his hand, he proposed to Mr. F. J. 
“ Furnivall (Honorary Secretary to the 
“ Philological Society) that a: committee 
“should be formed to make a supple- 
* ment to these dictionaries ; and of this 
“committee of three-he was the secte- 
“tary and chief workman, the other 
“ two being the Dean and Mr. Furnivall. 
“ A circular for help in reading books 
“was issued, and so many volunteers 
“came forward that a new English dic- 
* tionary was resolved on ; of the lite- 
“ rary and historical portion of which Mr. 
“ Coleridge was appointed editor. With 
“the help of numerous coadjutors, 
“ he produced his ‘Glossarial Index to 
“the Printed English Literature of the 
“ Thirteenth Century’ (1859), and a list 
“of modern words, a.p. 1861, while 
all the time he was steadily arranging 
the contributions of readers for the 
“ Dictionary. His papers réad before 
“the Philological Society were ‘On the 
“ Scandinavian Elements in the English 
“ Language’ (exploding Mr. Thomas 
“ Wright’s assertion that there were no 
“ Danish words in ou* language); ‘On 
“the verb Ploro and its Compounds ; 
“On the word Culorum ; ‘On the 
“ Exclusion of several Words from a 
“ Dictionary ; and ‘A Report of some 
“ Hard Words and Passages in Early 
“ English Writers’—besides two papers, 
“we believe, in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
“one being a review of Mr. Hensleigh 
“ Wedgwood’s English Etymology. The 
“progress made in the Philological 
“ Society’s dictionary is stated by him 
“in a letter to Dean Trench, dated May 
“ 3d, 1860, published in the: appendix 
“to the second edition of the Dean’s 
“ Essays on the Deficiencies in our Dic- 
“tionaries. Before his death he ob- 
“tained from his friend and colleague, 
“ Mr. Furnivall, a promise that he would 
“fill his place as editor, so that the 
“work he so desired to complete might 
“ not fall to the ground.” 

Of the extent and value of his ser- 
vices to philology, and especially to the 
projected English dictionary, I am not 
competent to speak; but I have been 
told by those who are competent, that 
they were of great value, and showed a 


“ 


“ 


very high capacity for such studies. “To 
the energy and enthusiasm with which 
he devoted himself to them, I can bear 
witness. He was always at work, to the 
serious injury, as I could not but think, 
of his bodily health. When not at his 
chamber she was working hard at home ; 
and, even during the short vacation he 
allowed himself, and when away from 
London, books were always with him, 
and his mind and his pen were always la- 
bouring. Asmall drawing-room he turned 
into a literary workshop; and there, with 
the floor, the chairs, and the tables 
covered with books, a large deal frame 
by his side with its multitude of com- 
partments filled full of extracts, he went 
on working long after he was a dying 
man, in such intervals as his determined 
energy won from the progress of a wast- 
ing disease, and as long as his failing 
frame could be propped up by pillows 
and his fingers had strength to hold a 
pen. 

In the last eighteen months of his 
life, when he knew that he was dying, 
he began and made considerable pro- 
gress in the study of Sanscrit. A book 
given him by the Dean of Westminster, 
but four days before his death, had been 
read nearly through by him, and con- 
tained many careful notes in his hand- 
writing. On his writing table, when he 
died, was an unfinished review of Dr. 
Dasent’s “Story of Burnt Njal,” which 
he had been writing less than a week 
before he died. I was with him twelve 
hours before his death; and not only 
were his interests as keen, his affections 
as warm, and his mind as clear as I ever 
saw them, but he had actually done some 
literary work only a few minutes before 
my visit. Consumption, which had 
brought his frame almost to dissolution, 
had had no power upon the energies of 
his mind. 

I think it was in 1857 that, in com- 
mon with others who loved him, I be- 
came aware that his lungs were affected. 
He struggled gallantly with his disease ; 
and in 1858, after a bad hemorrhage, 
and with a confirmed cough, in hope of 
benefiting himself by a few weeks of 
perfect rest and amusement, he went the 
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spring circuit as marshal, with Sir John 
Coleridge, his uncle. He returned worse, 
and he never really rallied, although the 
progress of his disease was slow. He 
tried Whitby, Sidmouth, Blackpool, and 
Hampstead, all equally in vain, giving 
up very reluctantly, and only a few 
months before his death, his regular 
work at Lincoln’s Inn, and never giving 
up, as I have said, such work as he could 
do at home. I cannot pretend to say 
whether the south of Europe or Ma- 
deira might not have saved his life ; but 
it was useless to suggest it to him. He 
clung passionately to his studious habits 
of life, to his home, to his books, to his 
friends—to one dearest friend of all, who 
lives to mourn him, for whose sake 
chiefly, indeed, he ever left London at 
all. Supported by her, with his only 
sister kneeling by his bedside, and while 
his friend, Mr. H. Burrows, was ad- 
ministering the Blessed Sacrament to 
them, he fell asleep. 

Such was the life and such the death 
of Herbert Coleridge. His life was un- 
eventful ; and, if measured by the actual 
results of his labour, he seems to have 
left but little behind him to justify the 
strong impression of power and promise 
he made upon all who knew him well. 
But all who knew him well received 





this impression, and think with a certain 
sad regret on the unfufilled renown 
which was all he achieved here. For 
such only, probably, will these few lines 
have any serious interest, but they will 
admit that a cousin’s hand has here dealt 
out to him in very straitened measure 
the honour he deserved. They, too, will 
treasure the memory of his warm heart 
and the affectionate disposition ; of his 
character and temper, softened from any 
harshness, and refined and purified from 
any selfishness into considerate and 
almost tender gentleness, by the affliction 
which he took as it becomes a Christian 
to take what it pleases God to send ; of 
his religion, sincere and deep—thoughtful 
as might be expected in the grandson 
and profound admirer of 8. T. Coleridge 
—but remarkably free from pretence or 
display ; of a man careless, perhaps too - 
careless, about general society and ordi- 
nary acquaintance, but giving his whole 
heart where he gave it at all, and giving 
it stedfastly. To their kindness I ven- 
ture to commend this fading record of a 
common love and a common sorrow. I 
most sincerely wish it were worthier of 
both. I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

JoHN Duke COLERIDGE. 

To the Editor of MacmirLian’s Macazine. 


THE BRISSONS. 


BY CECIL HOME, 


Wiruiy sight of the Landsend, and over- 
looked by bluff Cape Cornwall, with 
its ambitious ascent from a low con- 
tracted neck of green to a high rounded 
slope widening out into the sea until it 
is abruptly terminated by rough rock- 
peaks standing precipitously in the surf, 
lie two pointed rocks some sixty feet 
above the waves that dash against them. 
At low water a narrow ledge of rocks 
unites the lonely sisters—for “ Sisters ” 
their name of Brissons is said to have 
signified in the perished tongue of the 
Cornishman ; but with the swelling tide 
they become two crag-islands, apart in 


the broken waters, rising bleak and deso- 
late more than a mile from the shore, 
the resort of wild sea-birds, who do well 
to choose themselves a home offering 
barely resting-place for the foot of man, 
and sometimes, when tempests have 
stirred the waters along that dangerous 
western coast, unapproachable for weeks 
together. 

A wild wind stormed on them from 
the south-west one gloomy morning of 
January, 1851; a black fog gathered 
round them. A merchant brig on her 


way to‘the Spanish main, gale-driven 
through the darkness, struck on the low 
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uniting ledge. The sea dashed merci- 
lessly against her, and almost immedi- 
ately she was a shapeless confusion of 
planks and spars floating away piecemeal, 
never to breast the waves a tidy brig 
again. But her crew had escaped her 
fate: nine men and one woman, the 
master’s wife, stood shivering under the 
tossing spray on the strip of rocks that 
had been their deadly enemy, and was 
now for a while their safety. At length 
the daylight dawned, and they were 
seen from the shore, and they could see 
the shore, with a crowd gathering and 
gathering on it, and knew, as surely as 
if they had heard, that help for them 
was the thought and the talk of every 
man in that great throng. There was 
hope now. 

But in vain; no help could be 
rendered ; and the waves dashed higher 
and higher round them, and. the ledge 
sank lower and lower into the foaming 
waste. It was full morning now, about 
nine o'clock; nothing had been done, 
nothing could be done, though more 
than two thousand were watching their 
nearing fate. A fierce white wave 
plunged over them, and they were 
drawn into the great water-grave. Seven 
souls gasped into death. The sea threw 
one man against the smaller Brisson ; 
it was the master of the lost vessel. 
He clung to a jutting rock, and clam- 
bered into safety. A great billow rolled 
by him, bearing along his struggling 
wife ; seizing her floating dress he was 
able to drag her towards him and assist 
her to gain a footing on the rock. To- 
gether they climbed high out of the 
reach of the waves, and were free from 
instant peril of death, but that was all. 

Meanwhile a Mulatto seaman of the 
brig had contrived to place himself on a 
fragment of her wreck. The sea raged 
against him, and threatened every mo- 
ment to drive him back among the fatal 
surges ; but he battled calmly with it for 
his life. With a plank for oar, and a 
piece of canvass for sail, he guided his 
raft from the turmoil, and struggled 
towards the shore. For two or three 
hours he remained beaten to and fro by 
the waves, the strong south-west wind 


helping him nearer land, the angry 
billows placing death between, his 
energy of mind and body remaining 
unshaken while he steadily pursued his 
attempt. Five stout fishermen at Sen- 
nen cove, a little nook close to the 
Landsend, watched his fate as they 
stood among their neighbours, and saw 
now a possibility of helping him if 
their boat could but be launched 
through the breakers. A possibility 
which, after all, was a bare possibility, 
beset with danger and difficulty ; but 
let it be tried. Their boat was launched 
through the opposing breakers ; she got 
to sea; now she seemed to disappear ; 
now she rose again ; she forced her way 
towards the undaunted mulatto. Oh! 
well done, brave boat Grace/ She 
comes back triumphant through the 
raging waters, and lands in safety the 
rescued seaman and her noble crew. 
Three cheers for the five brave fishers 
of Sennen Cove,-and their good boat 
Grace ! 

The sufferers on the rock have not 
been forgotten in the interval. On Cape 
Cornwall the Inspecting-Commander, 
his officers and men, are looking eagerly 
towards the Brissons, devising schemes 
of rescue. Round the storm-beaten 
Landsend the gallant little cutter he has 
sent is working her way bravely. Dear 
little Sylvia, the most beautiful cutter in 
her Majesty’s Revenue Service! So, at 
least, think I, who have watched her in 
every dress and in every weather till I 
grew to look on her as a familiar friend, 
and, in my child fancies, looking out at 
her on many a silver summer night as 
she lay in the bay in sight of my 
window, felt that, while all around me 
was sleeping, she and I awake were 
holding converse together across the 
quiet waters. 

On she came victoriously round the 
point ; and there, in the half hopeless 
hope that the approach to the rocks, 
which was impracticable from the Cape 
Cornwall shore, might be achieved from 
this less unfavourable quarter, her boat 
was launched, and her commanding 
offiver with four of his men made the 
attempt. A brave hard-working, plain- 
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spoken man he was, who had had his 
own way to make in the service, and 
made it. I should like to see him and 
shake hands with him again, though 
he would hardly recognise me now that 
eight years have separated me from the 
child who enjoyed so many and many a 
long summer day’s cruise on board his 
cutter in the beautiful Mount’s Bay. 

It was a dangerous attempt he made, 
and a fruitless one. Nearing the Brissons 
was impossible; it seemed even im- 
possible that his small boat could live 
in that furious sea. It must have given 
a sharp pang to the waiters on the rock 
to see the effort to reach them abandoned, 
and their would-be preservers turn back 
on their way, themselves in deadly peril. 
On shore there were fears that they 
would not make good their return ; 
doubtless there were like fears in the 
boat too, and with alarming reason 
enough. But at length that danger was 
overcome, and the bold little crew re- 
gained the Sylwa, having risked their 
lives in vain. 

And now the short winter day was 
over; all farther effort must be aban- 
doned. Darkness began to gather over 
the waters ; the crowd melted from the 
shore ; the shore itself began to fade in 
the night shadows from the eyes of the 
hapless prisoners on the Little Brisson. 
They saw the Sylvia lie to for the 
night, taking her place in sight, and 
hoisting her colours to bid them hope 
still, for they were not deserted. It 
would be some comfort to them, as they 
looked out sadly through the gloom 
thickening over the fierce tumult of 
waters that prisoned them without 
shelter from the pitiless storm, without 
food in their exhaustion, without one 
drop of pure water in their fevered 
excitement, on a dreary rock through a 
long inclement night, to rest a look on 
the friendly vessel that gave them assur- 
ance of human sympathy—promise of 
coming efforts for their rescue, if not 
certainty of life hope at least. 

It must have been a strange awful 
night for those two; a night of little 
sleep and much sorrow ; doubtless—for 
they were man and wife, and in sight of 


that threatening death must have been 
drawn very near in heart—of much 
love. People said there was unhappiness 
between them ; she, the piously taught 
daughter of a dissenting minister, had 
married him, a rough, half-unbelieving 
man, against the wishes of her friends, 
and found that his ways were not her 
ways, and had a hard life of it, poor soul. 
They said she had gone on that voyage 
with him that her influence might “ keep 
him steady,” and so avert the menacing 
anger of his employers. Whether they 
said truly I do not know ; but if so there 
must have been forgiveness and recon- 
ciliation, one would think, that night in 
the storm; they two together in the 
sight of God must have repented and 
forgiven all wrong that each had ever 
worked the other. 


No doubt through the long dark hours _. 


they buoyed each other up with hope. 
Did either whisper to the other that 
dread which must have been ever 
present, that after that miserable night 
there might be another and another and 
another, and they should still be there 
—not they, but two mouldering corpses 
lying ghastly under the sky in the sea- 
bird’s haunt till days of tempest had passed 
by, and a calm came too late? Perhaps 
each seemed not to fear it, not to think 
of it, lest the other should be roused to 
the horror of that possibility. They 
spoke no doubt trustfully of their 
coming safety ; they must wait patiently 
through the blackness ; the storm would 
be less by the dawn; to-morrow would 
put an end to their fears and their 
dangers! And the morrow did erid the 
fears and the dangers of both, but not 
to both alike—to one for ever. 

When morning broke the fury of the 
waves was somewhat lowered, the wind 
veering slightly to the south-east, so 
that it beeame possible, not to reach the 
Brissons, but to get nearer to them than 
could be done the day before. Still this 
improvement seemed but useless. What 
prospect was there of relieving the 
sufferers, when, after all the hazard of 
struggling as near as was feasible, there 
must still remain more than a hundred 
yards between the hardiest boat which 
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should dare the effort and the rocks ? 
There was one chance, and that was 
attended with such awful risk, and 
seemed so mere a chance, that few would 
have ventured to recommend its adop- 
tion. The rockets called Carter’s 
Rockets had never been tried in that 
neighbourhood before ; but the principal 
coastguard station at Penzance, some 
ten miles off, possessed three of them. 
By order of the Inspecting-Commander 
these were produced; and he left his 
residence at Penzance, whither he had 
returned the preceding night, on this 
Sunday morning, resolved to make trial 
of them. 

The inventor of these rockets had 
never contemplated their being fired 
from a boat, for-which they seemed in 
no way adapted; and the directions for 
their use were explicit in desiring the 
person who fired them to remain at a 
distance of full fifty feet, in order to 
secure himself from the danger of the 
great back fire from them. It was to 
be apprehended that the inevitable 
vicinity to the back fire to which a 
person firing one of these rockets in a 
boat must submit, might make the ex- 
periment a fatal one. But Cape Corn- 
‘wall, the nearest point to the Brissons, 
is a good mile from them; therefore 
nothing could be done from the shore, 
and the apparently desperate resource of 
using the roekets from a boat was the 
only one that remained for that day ; 
and who could say what another day 
and night might work on the starving 
unsheltered beings on the rock, even 
should the state of the sea the next day 
allow of getting close to the Brissons ? 

It was a novel and perilous under- 
taking, but the effort was to. be made. 

The midday sun, which alternately 
disappeared in black clouds and flashed 
strong lights through sudden gaps, 
gleamed out strongly on several boats 
taking their ways from different points 
of the bay towards the Brissons. From 
Sennen Cove came three well-manned 
fishing boats and a coastguard crew ; the 
Sylvia’s boat was fast making for the 
scene of action; meanwhile from Pen- 
deen Cove, a rough little spot two or 


three miles north-east of Cape Cornwall, 
the Inspecting-Commander was ap- 
proaching in the boat of that station. 

Bursts of cheers saluted the boats as 
one by one they stayed their course as 
near the rocks as they could venture ; 
Cape Cornwall, black with an ant-hill 
swarm of huddled human beings, seemed 
to shout with one mighty voice ; and the 
cliffs and hollows round the bay echoed 
it back twofold. Then there was a great 
silence. The sky, black and gloomy 
again, seemed to add by its sombre 
shadow to the misgivings that were in 
every heart. All watched breathlessly. 

The Pendeen boat, from which the 
rocket was to be fired, was cleared of 
her crew, who were ordered into one of 
the fishing boats, one man remaining in 
her. A gallant fellow, the Penzance 
gunner, had volunteered to fire the 
rockets; but as he had not had more ex- 
perience in them than any one else 
present, which was simply none, his 
assistance was only accepted in making 
the arrangements for fixing the appara- 
tus in the boat, and the Inspecting- 
Commander resolved that only one man 
should be exposed to the danger the ex- 
periment involved, and that that should 
be he who planned it. He himself re- 
mained alone in the boat, which was 
towed by one of the others into the 
position he wished. His preparations 
were soon completed. 

A gentleman having much amateur 
skill afterwards painted this scene, and 
had his work presented to the chief 
actor in it, through a mutual friend. 
In his picture, the man in the rocket- 
boat was represented with one foot 
well over her side, prepared, as he 
really was, to plunge into the sea 
in case of fire. Some little time later 
this picture was placed, in order to 
have some. trifling injury remedied, in 
the hands of an inland artist. He 
quietly set to work to paint the leg back 
into the boat,explaining, on inquiry, that 
he did so “because it took from the 
repose of the picture!” But there was 
no repose round the Brissons on that 
Sunday morning ; so the rocket-firer held 
himself ready to jump overboard if need 
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were, and trust to the boats near for 
rescuing him from peril of water, if so 
he might save himself from peril of fire. 

The rocket was fired. From the shore, 
a sheet of flame was seen round the boat 
and its occupant; but it cleared away and 
he was safe. The aim, in spite of the 
tossing of the waves was true; the line 
passed over the Little Brisson, but, un- 
fortunately, cut by a sharp jutting rock, 
fell back short into the sea. A second 
rocket must be tried. There were but 
three; should these fail, there was no 
hope. Or, should the next rocket prove 
damaged and burst? Certain death 
that, surely, to the firer! No matter; it 
must be tried. Very soon another hissed 
through the air; the rope lay across the 
rock beside the man; and, while the 
crowd on shore thundered out rejoicings, 
the woman clasped her hands as if in 
thanksgiving. The sun in that trium- 
phant moment burst gloriously out from 
the blackness, and glowed full upon the 
Brissons and the rescuing boats, to which 
all eyes were turned. 

The man fastened the rope round his 
wife’s waist ; she hesitated. They had 
come down to a level ridge of the rock, 
not more than twelve feet above the 
sea; but still it was a frightful leap, and 
into those boiling foam wreaths! She 
looked down at the great surges ; they 
seemed to talk together—at length cou- 
rage had come to her and she was ready. 
They bade each other a loving farewell 
—a hopeful one no doubt, but it was 
for ever. 

With the rope round her, one end of 
it in her husband’s hand and the other 
in one of the boats, she plunged into the 
sea. Ang, at that fatal moment, three 
monster billows, one after the other, 
surged along, and it seemed as if all 
there would be lost. From the Cape 
the boats seemed to have sunk. “They 
are gone!” was groaned through all the 
multitude; women shrieked and. wept; 
perhaps there were some strong men 
whose eyes swam in tears. 

That alarm soon passed—the boats re- 


appeared, and were greeted with joyful 
cheers. The woman was being carefully 
drawn into the Sylvia’s boat, in what 
condition the far-off watchers could not 
know, but they feared. And justly ; 
the violence of the waves had been too 
much for her, worn and weakened as she 
was. She breathed still, but that was 
all. The cord round her waist had 
tightened terribly ; the knot, probably, 
too tightly secured by a trembling hand, 
had dragged in the great strain on the 
rope during the struggle with those 
strong billows, so.that not daring to 
sever it with a knife, the Sylvia’s com- 
mander had to use his teeth to loosen it. 
Life was still in her then, he thought ; 
but the matter was already hopeless. 
The crew made every effort possible they 
could to revive her; they covered her 


with their own clothes, and left nothing | 


untried of the small means they had to 
restore warmth and animation. But in 
vain; they lifted her dead from the boat 
to the shore she had looked at so wist- 
fully through so many painful hours, 
She sleeps peacefully in a Cornish 
churchyard, within sight of the sea that 
brought her death. 

Better fortune awaited the attempt 
to save her husband. He leaped in a 
favourable moment; the waves battled 
more languidly with him; and he was 
drawn into another boat in full con- 
sciousness, though faint and feeble from 
exhaustion, and landed in safety soon to 
recover his former strength. 

How his rescuers were received on 
their return, may well be imagined. 
That 12th of January will not soon be 
forgotten on that coast, and a deep, 
though sad interest will long cling round 
the lonely Brissons. 

Not very long afterwards, the remain- 
ing rocket was tried at Penzance for 
experiment, with the usual precautions. 
It proved a spoilt one, and burst. What 
the result must have been had the 
second rocket failed on that stormy 
Sunday, and this been made use of, may 
be felt and shuddered at. 
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DAY BY DAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


Every day has its dawn, 
Its soft and silent eve, 

Its noontide hours of bliss or bale ;— 
Why should we grieve ? 


Why do we heap hage mounds of years 
Before us and behind, 

And scorn the little days that pass 
Like angels on the wind ? 


Each turning round a small sweet face 
As beautiful as near ; 

Because it is so small a face 
We will not see it clear: 


We will not clasp it as it flies, 
And kiss its lips and brow : 

We will not bathe our wearied souls 
In its delicious Now. 


And so it turns from us, and goes 
Away in sad disdain : 

Though we would give our lives for it, 
It never comes again. 


Yet, every day has its dawn, 
Its noontide and its eve : 

Live while we live, giving God thanks— 
He will not let us grieve. 


PARIS REVISITED. 


BY ONE WHO KNEW IT WELL. 


It was twelve years since I had seen 
Paris, where at one time I had spent, 
almost continuously, nearly twelve years 
of my life, comprising those when im- 
pressions are keenest and memory is 
most retentive ; whilst from thence till 
the period of my last visit, not a year 
had passed without my seeing it again, 
so that my acquaintance with it had 
been, up to that time, practically an 
uninterrupted one. I spent but a’very 
few days there on this occasion ; but I 
never spoke to an Englishman whilst I 
was there, and the frank and intimate 
relations which I had kept up there, or 
which, by means of other similar ones, 
I was able to form, gave me abundant 
means of insight, whilst, as it so hap- 
pened, either those relations themselves 
or the other purposes of my visit carried 
me far and wide in almost all directions 
throughout the city, so that I was able 
more than once to tell of, or to show to 
my Parisian friends, streets and public 
improvements of which they were yet 
ignorant. 

I suppose the first thing which one 
must mention in speaking of Paris are 
these same public improvements, or what 
are called such. My first impression, a 
selfish one, I confess at once, was one of 
intense disgust. I found myself almost 
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a stranger in the very quarters I knew 
best, looking in vain for old streets, be- 
wildered by new boulevards, clambering 
over perpetual rubbish heaps. Talk of 
the nuisance of London stoppages when 
the pavements are taken up in the 
autumn for gas or water, or sewerage pur- 
poses! Why, it is a mere trifle to Paris, 
in those quarters where the houses them- 
selves are being taken down on all sides, 
and, whilst one is painfully occupied with 
one’s feet in stumbling over rubbish, 
one has the further chance of being 
knocked down by falling materials. So 
tiresome became this wilderness of never 
finished street-novelty, that the old 
Faubourg St. Germain, which I used to 
hate, grew quite pleasant to me, from the 
simple fact of having been mostly left 
untouched. There, at all events, I knew 
whence I came and whither I was going. 

I said that this first impression was, 
no doubt, a selfish one. The next one 
was, no doubt, satisfaction at seeing the 
broad avenues for light and air, which 
have been cut through some of the 
darkest and most unhealthy quarters, 
the pleasant green squares so thronged 
with people, the completion of certain 
really great public works, such as the 
Louvre, the clearing of the Hétel de 
Ville, of the tower of St. Jacques de la 
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Boucherie, and most useful of all, the 
Halles. But after a certain number of 
peregrinations it became only too obvious 
that the public salubrity was in general 
only a secondary consideration in what 
had been done. Clear as day-light shone 
out one idea, which must have stood at all 
times first and foremost in the mind of 
the ruler—to hinder popular revolution. 
There is a show-Paris, the Paris of the 
Rue de Rivoli, the Champs Elysées, the 
Chaussée d’Antin, whither strangers 
flock, where all the dearer amusements 
are concentrated. Let this be treated 
as a piece of ornament, a sort of jewel 
for the world’s pleasures ; lavish treasure 
upon it, keep it wide and airy from end 
to end, and, at the same time, keep 
employed there, by perpetual changes 
and reconstructions, as large a portion 
as possible of the working population, 
away from their homes in the dangerous 
quarters. Through those dangerous 
quarters again drive right and left 
broad straight streets and boulevards— 
straight, that the cannon may sweep 
them ; broad, that there be space to 
shell a house at the first bullet that 
speeds from its windows. Plant on all 
sides yuur barracks, each a fort in itself ; 
insulate your public buildings, that they 
too may be turned into forts. Among the 
very best for such purposes are theatres, 
so handy for receiving and marshalling 
whole bodies of men. Raise these, too, 
in the dangerous quarters: two huge, 
hideous ones on the quays fronting each 
other will not be too many. Is Paris 
safe? No, not yet. So, to amuse the 
badauds, of course, we will have a gun- 
boat stationed on the Seine, always 
ready to shell the city from its great 
water-way. 

This one idea, I say, of profound dis- 
trust, of unappeasable dread, on the 
part of the ruler towards his people, is 
the master-key to Paris “improvements.” 
There is one very simple proof of it. 
Paris is far from being all improved. 
There is yet, on the contrary, for those 
who may choose to look for it, a vast 
unimproved Paris; wherever, outside 
of the show-Paris, a quarter is not 
peopled by the dangerous classes of its 





population, Paris is just what it was. I 
had heard a great deal of the imperial 
cleanliness of Paris,—of Paris being a 
cleaner city now than London. My 
feet and my nose soon undeceived me of 
any delusions I might have entertained 
in this respect. Travel out of the show- 
Paris, with its wide streets and gutters 
tucked under the foot-pavements, and you 
will find just what you were accustomed 
to in the days of Louis-Philippe. Some- 
times even the old single surface gutter 
in the middle still subsists. Where it 
has been replaced it has been replaced 
only by the double surface side-gutters, 
the most admirably adapted of all devices 
for splashing the foot-passenger from 
head to foot. The extravagant multipli- 
cation of bonnes-fontaines seems only to 
stimulate the inveterate propensity of 


Parisian house-wives to pour out all men- - 


tionable slops, and chuck forth all men- 
tionable refuse, into the public way, of 
which the public scavengers, as of old, pro- 
ceed afterwards with their brooms gently 
to stimulate the course, and diffuse the 
perfume. In short, the peculiar smell 
of Paris sewerage, entirely distinct from 
London, is quite the same as it was; 
still, through whole quarters, in the 
driest weather, a street of moderate 
width consisis simply of a very narrow 
strip of dry stones in the middle with a 
broad expanse of wet ones on either 
side. Other streets, equally broad, re- 
main wet in such weather from side to 
side ; some are never dry for a week in 
the twelvemonth. In short, allowing 
for the much drier climate, the artificial, 
avoidable filthiness of Paris (always ex- 
cepting the show-quarters) appeared to 
me still immeasurably greater than that 
of London. 

Having convinced myself by ocular 
experience that sanitary considerations 
ranked as a very secondary motive 
in Paris improvements,—that narrow 
streets and splashy gutters and filth 
were very little thought of wherever 
they might be deemed politically harm- 
less, I had no difficulty in believing 
what I was assured of, but was not able 
to verify for myself, that in many of the 
splendid new piles of building in the 
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show-quarters themselves, sanitary con- 
siderations for the interior had been 
entirely overlooked,—every building 
regulation of the municipal law set at 
nought,—kitchens placed in situations 
where by their heat they would most 
actively develop germs of disease from 
other sources, and the like. Nor should 
it ever be overlooked that, the greater 
width of the public ways narrowing always 
the disposable area for building, the 
builder seeks his profit in height ; and 
those who know the painful diseases 
which are entailed on the poor popula- 
tion of Paris by the necessity of toiling 
to the upmost flats of their lofty houses, 
can never look with complacency on the 
frightful height of the new erections. 
Indeed the more than uselessness of 
many of the alterations in the show- 
quarters was most painful. Itis not only 
money thrown away, but a worse thing 
substituted for a better. Quiet, healthy 
streets, with many a garden scattered 
among them, are to pieces ; houses, not 
only perfectly solid and well-built, but 
in themselves beautiful and charac- 
teristic, often almost new, are pulled 
down to make streets twice as broad, with 
houses twice as high, and, like many of 
the public buildings of the present day, 
hideously ugly in their stony magnifi- 
cence. Over and above the political 
idea, it is impossible not to trace here 
the vulgar ambition of the parvenu, 
who would fain leave no memorial 
behind him of what has preceded him, 
and recommence all history from the 
date of his rule, A certain grand 
vulgarity, if I may so call it, appears to 
me, indeed, characteristic of most of 
the works of the imperial rule. Im- 
posing as is the completed Louvre, artists 
will tell you how far superior were the 
details of the original plans of the seven- 
teenth century. The imperial want of 
taste is notoriously even greater than 
that of Louis-Philippe himself. The 
enlightened love of art possessed by the 
Orleans princes, which gave them a 
Scheffer for a teacher and a friend, has 
given way to an imperial partiality for 
dead game and semi-dirty genre sub- 
jects. Yet the tasteless and but 
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slightly-literate ruler, by his practical 
qualities, may exercise some reflex action 
upon art, as well as history. His capa- 
city for construing Cesar may be but 
slight ; but, in the great work of trans- 
lating the Commentaries, he will not be 
satisfied till he has thoroughly under- 
stood every detail, local or practical. 
Models of every Roman engine of war 
have been constructed and experimented 
upon ; the archeological problem of the 
Roman galley has been solved ; nay, it 
is said that nothing but a representation 
of the many millions which the experi- 
ment would cost has stopped him from 
verifying, for a mere whim, the tale of 
the last Punic war, as to the ropes made 
of the Carthaginian matrons’ hair. 

No doubt it is this practical temper 
of the third Napoleon’s mind which has 
enabled him to preserve his wonderful 
tenure of power. He has sought to 
occupy, to enrich, to amuse his people. 
He has succeeded to a great extent. 
You hear, at Paris, great complaints of 
the stagnation of trade ; yet I never saw 
anywhere such outward appearances of 
prosperity. To the last I remained 
amazed, almost stupefied, at the activity 
of public communications in Paris, the 
throngs of people, the throngs of 
carriages. Whole classes, it is evident, 
now ride that walked formerly. On 
two occasions, I saw blouses in carriages, 
and worn by perfectly sober, steady men, 
evidently going about their business. 
“What is not done now,” I asked a 
friend, “ with the money that used not 
to be spent on coach-hire?” “It is not 
put by,” he replied. Much the same 
answer was given me by others to whom 
I spoke on the subject. The general 
opinion seems to be, not that people are 
much richer, but that they spend more. 
Beneath such habits lies evidently a 
sense of abiding insecurity. “ Let us 
eat and drink.” . . . . And, indeed, the 
wine-shops were evidently thronged, far 
above anything that I had ever known ; 
whilst the multiplication of cafés and 
restaurants, in the show quarters, or 
in the show-streets and boulevards of 
the dangerous quarters, was no less 
astonishing. . 
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A glance at the advertisements on the 
walls would lead at once to the same 
conclusions. I had seen Paris the last 
time at the height of the political fever. 
Political pamphlets, political papers 
were advertised on every wall, seriously 
encroaching on the domain of the old 
theatrical “posters.” These have always 
held their ground, but by the side of 
them there is an enormous development 
of speculative advertisements. I do not 
mean by this the advertisements of 
pushing tailors and haberdashers, as 
with us, though these abound also, but 
railway - traffic advertisements, and ad- 
vertisements of sales of lands, of timber, 
of goods of all sorts. Take any sweep 
of wall allowed for advertising purposes, 
and you may see that these two things, 
pleasure and speculation, occupy nearly 
the whole of it. The intellectual ele- 
ment is nowhere, except in the shape of 
a few advertisements of classes for adult 
instruction, though these are far from 
being as numerous as they were twelve 
years ago; the political element is 
equally nowhere, except in the shape of 
official ordinances, decrees, or regulations, 
on matters of public concernment. On 
this point, indeed, we should do well to 
take a lesson from the French. In 
Paris, the law is, to a great extent, really 
published ; with us its supposed publi- 
cation is a solemn farce. The suppression 
of politics is equally visible in the small 
news-shops, which in former days would 
have swarmed with the cheaper demo- 
cratic papers. Now, you may see there 
the Figaro, the Monde Tilustré ; perhaps 
in the priestly quarters, the Ami de la 
Religion,—i.e. scandalous gossip, wood- 
cuts, and a seasoning of bigotry. For 
such politics as they can get, the masses 
evidently do not care. And, indeed, 
the incredible vacuity of the French 
newspaper never strikes one, until for 
a time one forgoes wholly the English 
one for it. Ata London club or coffee- 
house, if we chance to take up the 
Débats or the Presse, supplementing it 
unconsciously to ourselves with what 
we have read in a broad English sheet, 
we do not feel this emptiness, and may 
relish the point of an occasional criticism 


or anecdote. But when there is nothing 
else at hand, the void becomes apparent. 
We see, as it were, the leaden hand 
of power endeavouring to crush out the 
brains of France; the wit and dex- 
terity of the writer becomes almost 
painful,—one could almost fancy a 
child darting to and fro under a falling 
steam hammer. The worthless little 
halfpenny papers, I may say at once, 
are spoken of by teachers as one of the 
curses of the day for children, though 
there is one illustrated one treating of 
popular science, of which I forget the 
name, which is said to be really good. 
And yet I was in Paris, when, as my 
friends told me, people are beginning to 
talk politics again ; when certain criti- 
cisms on government measures have been 
allowed to pass unnoticed ; when the 


police is less prying and troublesome. 


Does the ruler of France think, indeed, 
that he has by this time shaped the 
nation to his will? One might be 
tempted to think so, to see the military 
airwhich has been impressed upon almost 
everything. Of the multiplication of 
barracks I have already spoken; that of 
soldiers is still more striking. I declare 
that in the Champs Elysées of a Sunday 
afternoon, almost every tenth man I 
met was a soldier. It made one’s heart 
turn actually sick to think of the many 
honest men and women who must work 
themselves to death in order to keep 
all these armed men in idleness, until 
such time as they shall be let loose on 
France or on the world. Nor can I help 
saying that the multiplication of out- 
landish uniforms—zouaves, spahis, and 
the like—is of itself #n ominous feature. 
Why are Frenchmen among Frenchmen 
to be transmogrified into mock Mussul- 
men, unless it be to estrange them the 
more from each other? Then came the 
ridiculous side of the thing. Official 
or non-official, almost every educational 
establishment has now adopted a uniform. 
Not only is this true of the colleges, 
those even which consist only of day 
scholars (it was of old the case as to 
those that take boarders), but of the 
private schools, so that, down to the age 
of seven or eight, every schoolboy is a 
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sham soldier. Never was I more im- 
pressed with the feeling that, to be 
really honoured and loved, our volun- 
teers’ uniforms should be as simple, as 
nearly akin to civilian dress, or at least 
to well-known military costume, as 
possible,—that, to be useful and fruitful, 
our cadet corps should remain purely 
voluntary bodies,—than in wandering 
through the streets of Paris. 

The artificiality implied in the im- 
posed use of the uniform is apparent, 
indeed, everywhere in Paris among the 
children. It has always been the fault 
of French children that they were too 
much like little men and women. This 
is far more apparent now than ever. 
One quite sickens to see the tiny toddles 
that are made to flaunt in crinolines, or 
to strut solemnly in jackets and trousers. 
No freedom of movement is possible ; 
the wee creatures think only of their 
clothes and of themselves ; play feebly 
and affectedly, cry easily, and comfort 
themselves in all ways as nearly as 
possible like the artificial used-up 
men and women that they are likely 
to grow up into. Little as was the 
taste of French boys at all times for 
physical exercise, I am told it has 
almost wholly died out. The school- 
master thinks himself dispensed from all 
further care on the subject if he has set 
up on his premises the eternal, intoler- 
able gymnastique. Even where there is 
space for more, nothing is done. The 
very game of ball, the last remnant of a 
healthy spontaneous exercise in the 
French schools, has nearly disappeared. 
The boys walk about and talk, generally 
of worse things than politics. 

And I could not but think that the 
effects of this unhealthy education were 
visible in the male population. The 
generation which has grown into man- 
hood since the empire, of, say from 
eighteen to twenty-eight, seemed to me 
singularly undersized. I am barely a 
middle-sized man in England ; yet of half 
a dozen waiters in the hotel where I put 
up at first, there was only one over 
whose head I could not look. I was 
told however by one friend,—though 
the assertion was contradicted by 


another—that the standard of height 
for the conscription, after having 
reached its minimum, was slightly 
rising again. I had not time to verify 
either statement. But except the picked 
corps of the army, a portion of the 
building operatives and labourers, and a 
sprinkling of really well-grown, hand- 
some young men, of a type formerly 
very rare in France—evidently the sons 
of those rich malcontents of the Or- 
leanist and Legitimist parties who have 
turned their backs in dudgeon upon 
Paris, and betaken themselves to a 
country life—I really saw no tall well- 
made men in Paris. 

Very different was it with the horses. 
Here the improvement is unquestionable. 
Amidst many screws, and certain queer 
suspicious-looking creatures, with won- 
derful action of the foreleys, and the 
oddest falling off of the hind-quarters, 
there were many really beautiful animals, 
both under saddle and in harness. The 
omnibuses are capitally horsed, as well 
as most of the builders’ carts—only the 
cab-horses have grown for the most part 
wretchedly meagre with too much work. 
Yet they do what they have to do very 
slowly, and strangely contrast in this 
respect with the speed of the omni- 
buses. I forgot to try and solve the 
cause of the difference. Certain it is 
that the stout little Percheron cab-horse 
of Louis-Philippe’s time has disap- 
peared, or is so worn out as to be 
unrecognizable. 

Wide streets, less habitable houses, 
under-sized men, an improved breed of 
horses, such seemed to me among the 
more obvious outward fruits of the 
French empire in Paris. What is there 
below? Anything else than what the 
ruler has sought to establish! From 
what I have heard from men unknown 
to each other, living in quite different 
parts of Paris, different in station, reli- 
gion, politics, occupations, I feel perfectly 
satisfied that the Third Napoleon has 
not succeeded in reconciling one single 
class of the population of his vast 
capital,—the throbbing heart of Conti- 
nental Europe,—to his rule. A feeling 
of profound insecurity as to the future, 
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—a feeling of disgust with the present, 
which even the deepest Christian feeling 
could not overcome—were what I found 
everywhere. It is well known that the 
two aristocracies of birth and of wealth, 
—the Legitimist and the Orleanist— 
stand yet haughtily aloof. As to the 
working classes,—the very marrow as 
well as sinew of the French nation,— 
so far from their having become impe- 
rialized, it is the very reverse process 
which is taking place. The great in- 
crease among them of republican views 
was attested to me by several men whose 
authority on the point was decisive for 
me. “Before 1848,” said one to me 
who had been the representative for a 
great town of France, “we were but 
** 2,500 republicans in ; now the 
“whole youth of the working classes 
“there are republican.” Calmly and 
steadily, and with full faith in ultimate 
victory—not conspiring, but on the 
watch for every opportunity—these men 
await what they deem the inevitable 
future. They say openly that the 
republic of 1848 perished for want of 
republicans ; that it shall not be so in 
future. They entertain no delusions as 
to the Bonapartist fetishism which pre- 
vails among the French peasantry. But 
they believe, and I think justly, that 
the life and thought of the nation are 
in its towns, and that, where these lead, 
if they show themselves really capable 
of leading, the peasantry must follow. 
And let me say at once, that among 
these men I found no jealousy, no bit- 
terness towards England. It was the 
same with all, whether those who for a 
time had inhabited our country, or those 
who had been compelled to no exile 
from their homes; all were alike frank 
and friendly towards us, as I had always 
known them. It was different—as I 
had found it twenty years ago—with 
the more educated, the professional 
classes—the classes that read the papers, 
and do not perhaps wholly disbelieve 
them. With these, the occasional fierce 
outbursts of the Zimes, or some other of 
our newspapers, careless to distinguish 
between the French people and its 
rulers, and whose worst performances 





in the way of sarcasm or invective are 
always carefully reproduced by the im- 
perialist press, have rankled and do 
rankle deeply. 

I do not mean to dwell here upon 
questions of foreign politics ; but I will 
say that upon two points there appeared 
to be a thorough conviction in the minds 
of all,—the first, that the French occu- 
pation of Rome would cease ere long,— 
the other, that these visits of the Kings 
of Prussia and Holland to the Emperor 
evidently portended some new rectifi- 
cation of the French frontier, some 
new revendication of territory (both 
words are studiously used in an article 
on the subject in the Presse) to the 
north-east. On the first point I was 
informed by a devout Roman Catholic 
of the liberal school, anxious to see an 
end pui to the scandal of the Romish 


government, and speaking at first-hand 


from a bishop, that the Pope’s disease 
(diabetes) is expected to carry him off in 
six months—the more ominous symp- 
toms, such as the swelling of the legs, 
having decidedly increased of late—and 
that this is the opportunity which is 
expected to be taken by the Emperor 
for withdrawing his troops. I am bound 
to say, indeed, that the mere handing 
over of Rome to Italy for a capital is 
not the consummation which all look 
for. Some, who know Italy and the 
Roman people, cling rather to the idea 
of a neutral Rome, not Italian, but 
universal—a little municipal republic, 
with a religious centre within it. They 
doubt whether Italy is yet in a condition 
to have a permanent capital, but rather 
incline to think that, when it has become 
so, Florence will be found to offer the 
best centre of political influence. 

On the other point, I received infor- 
mation which left me no reason to doubt 
of what is plotting, and what, indeed, I 
have expected from the first. A vigorous 
French propagandism is being carried 
on both in Belgium and Rhenish 
Prussia. In Belgium, although the 
more intelligent classes, who know what 
freedom is worth, are strongly opposed 
to absorption, even the most vigorous 
champions of Belgian autonomy are com- 
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pelled to admit that it would not be diffi- 
cult to obtain, under given circumstances, 
a vote by universal suffrage for annexa- 
tion. On the one side, the manufacturers, 
whose superior skill already enables them 
to introduce their goods into France in 
the teeth of high duties, look forward to 
the throwing open of the whole French 
market to them without tax or toll. 
On the other side, the workman, who 
knows that, whilst he earns two francs 
a day by his labour in his own country, 
by crossing the French frontier he may 
get three francs and his food, is easily 
persuaded that the difference of earnings 
is that between royalty and imperialism. 
The only question as to Belgium is sup- 
posed to be, Will England let France 
hold the Scheldt? No such difficulty, 
indeed, occurs as to Prussia, which is 
expected to play the part of a German 
Sardinia, with the Rhenish provinces 
for a Savoy. Nearer than all, however, 
and plainly pointed to by the French 
journals, is considered to be the absorp- 
tion of Luxemburg, Holland’s outlying 
Germanic province. This, indeed, seems 
such a trifle that it is hardly ever dis- 
cussed. But, in whatever quarter it 
may take place, some acquisition of 
territory is looked forward to as a 
counterpoise to the expected evacuation 
of Rome, lest the star of imperial prestige 
should wax pale. Of faith in any official 
denials on any such subject, I found no 
trace or thought anywhere. 

Of internal politics I shall say little 
either. The act of travelling in itself 
impressed one with the feeling that the 
age was, indeed, one of expiring formal- 
ism. Passports, octrot, seem to subsist 
for the sole purpose of maintaining em- 
ployés; they have evidently no faith in 
themselves. The simple declaration of 
nationality, on which an Englishman is 
admitted, must lead visibly to a sup- 
pression of passports for all. I had an 
amusing conversation on the subject 
with a fellow passenger, a gendarme at a 
seaport, who admitted that many per- 
sons passed before him as English, as to 
whose nationality he was quite uncertain, 
his conclusion being that it required 
“une certaine tactique” in such matters 
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to know who was to be let pass, and 
who to be further questioned. As to 
the octroi, the sole remaining use which 
I see in it is that of training the people 
to patience before the doors of the salle 
are opened. Those who imagine the 
French to be an impatient race have 
only to watch with what exemplary 
patience they bear this process, even 
when arriving by a late night train. 

But, if formalism be expiring, arbi- 
trary power—the “régime de Varbi- 
traire,” as the French well express it— 
is everywhere. As I was at Versailles, 
within an octroi-man’s hut, in which a 
friend had taken shelter from a storm, 
there hung placarded an “arrété” by 
the mayor, that, inasmuch as various 
chefts had taken place, which were sup- 
posed to have been committed by wan- 
dering gipsies, who professed to sell 
brushes and other goods, such persons 
were not to be admitted within the 
town. Technically speaking, the mayor, 
who has power to take temporary 
measures for public security, probably 
did not exceed his legal authority. But 
imagine a whole class of traders stopped 
from entering a town, not because they 
obstruct circulation, or otherwise hinder 
others, but because some of their number 
are suspected of dishonesty. Or take, 
again, the following case, which dates 
only a few months back, from the heart 
of Paris. A commercial firm, of re- 
publican principles, wishing to test the 
reality of the much-vaunted advance in 
liberalism of the imperial government, 
drew an old statuette of the republic 
out of a corner, and placed it on a high 
shelf in their counting-house. Not a 
fortnight elapsed before they were 
honoured with a visit from the com- 
missary of police of the quarter. “You 
“have seditious emblems here, which 
“ must be put away,” began the official, 
who evidently did not even know where 
the corpus delicti might be, and vainly 
looked for it for some time, when they 
maliciously asked him to point it out, 
till at last, raising his eyes, he suddenly 
espied it. 

I have given these two cases, trifles 
in themselves, simply as samples of the 
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small official tyranny which is exercised 
everywhere. The weight of the leaden 
hand, it may be said, is felt always and 
by all. It comes down now seldom or 
never clumsily in acts of open violence 
and Cayenne deportations. Experience 
has proved that government has a far 
easier way of getting rid of a man of 
business. Just arrest him, keep him 
three or six months in prison, then 
bring him to trial, and let the public 
prosecutor benevolently conclude for 
his acquittal. He goes away innocent 
and ruined. Such is the rule under 
which every worker in France, high 
or low, rich or poor, has to do his 
daily task. The tendency, in short, 
seems to be, to substitute for the des- 
potism of forms a despotism of will— 
for a troublesome civil bureaucracy, the 
arbitrariness of military rule. Free trade 
is inaugurated ; but a huge and for- 
midable navy is built up. Passports are 
suppressed, but soldiers and gendarmes 
are everywhere; the Paris serygens de 


. ville, I believe, are 10,000. And, though 


these, by their unvarying civility, offer, 
indeed, a most pleasing contrast to their 
predecessors, and have evidently won 
the confidence of the people, still they 
bear the sword, and, probably, are not 
meant, if occasion should require, to 
bear it in vain. Everywhere is the im- 
press of a strong, clear will, careless of 
form and detail. but guided in all its 
operations by, I repeat it, a profound 


distrust, an unappeasable dread of the 
people over which it has to rule. 

Of some of the more hopeful elements 
which France seems to offer for the 
future, I mean to speak in another 
paper. Let me, however, say at once, 
in justice to the French people, on a 
point on which I have heard much of 
late years, that, whilst I have heard 
recently frequent complaints of French 
rudeness, from the moment of starting, 
to the moment of return, I, for one, met 
with nothing but the civility and kind- 
liness of old days. It is true, that I 
travelled second-class (very respectable 
people in France now travel third), and 
frequented no aristocratic lounges. I 
suspect that the rudeness of which our 
fellow-countrymen complain when tra- 
velling in France is mostly confined to 


the parvenus of the imperial régime and . 


their lacqueys. Still, I have no doubt 
that worse than rudeness may easily be 
met by those who penetrate into the less 
frequented rural districts. ‘‘ I assure 
you,” said a French working man to me, 
“that I know many a place where the 
peasant looks upon an Englishman as he 
would upon a wild beast, and would 
treat him, if he dared, as if he were 
such.” ‘And the same feeling exists 
towards the Prussians in the north-east,” 
observed another. Such is the temper 
of those agricultural classes which are 
the source and mainstay of imperial 
power. 


STATE EDUCATION, ITS PAST AND FUTURE: THE REVISED 
EDUCATION CODE. 


BY THE REV, H. G. ROBINSON, PRINCIPAL OF THE TRAINING COLLEGE, YORK. 


TuereE is nothing so conservative as a 
vested interest. This is well seen in 
the excitement and opposition called 
forth by the revised Education Code, 
which issued from the penetralia of the 
Council Office, in the month of August. 
That code has some faults, and, at least, 
one practical absurdity ; but, in the eyes 


of many of its most active opponents, 
the greatest and most damning fault is 
a ruthless trampling under foot of vested 
interests. Now, there are sometimes 
cases where the claims and rights of the 
individual must be offered up as a sacri- 
fice on the altar of public weal ; but, 
even then, there remains to the sufferer 
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the luxury of protest and complaint ; 
and in the present instance it is as un- 
reasonable to denounce managers and 
teachers of schools for the outcry they 
are making, as it would be to express 
surprise that sheep are sometimes res- 
tive under the shears, or that eels do 
not always lie still to be skinned. But, 
whatever opinion may be entertained of 
the decency or justice of the present 
excitement, there is no doubt that an 
important collateral advantage will re- 
sult from it. It is making the question 
of Education the question of the season ; 
and the subject stands a good chance of 
being very widely discussed, very gene- 
rally studied, and, at last, we may hope, 
permanently settled on a sound and rea- 
sonable basis. And, indeed, if the ruling 
spirits of the Council Office had wished 
to rouse a dozing public to the active 
consideration of this question, they could 
not have devised any plan so likely to 
effect their object as that which they 
have thought fit to adopt. 

Moreover, the suddenness with which 
the thing has been done—the quick, 
dexterous, unexpected jerk with which 
the New Code has been thrown among 
us—has all the bracing effect on the 
popular energies of one’s morning plunge 
into cold water. 

It is difficult to know how much ac- 
quaintance with educational politics it 
is safe to presuppose among general 
readers. Some of the lay public are, 
no doubt, well versed in the subject ; 
but a great many have very dim notions 
of the functions of the Committee of 
Council, of the nature of pupil-teachers, 
certificates, augmentation grants, and 
such-like mysteries of the craft. These 
things, then, the reader must bear in 
mind, have sprung out of the relation in 
which National or Elementary Schools 
stand to the Government. Formerly, 
the management of a school was a simple 
business. The Patron, or Clergyman, 
or Committee of Managers, raised funds 
by voluntary effort, appointed a master, 
imposed a school-fee, provided a few 
books, and a little apparatus; and the 
thing was done. The National Society 
and the British and Foreign School 
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Society were founded early in the pre- 
sent century to promote the education 
of the children of the poor; Di. Bell 
and Joseph Lancaster suggested im- 
proved methods of teaching and manage- 
ment ; a stronger interest was awakened 
in the work ; it began to be felt and 
believed that to educate effectively 
called for more system and method, for 
more scientific processes, for a more ex- 
alted view of the teacher’s requirements 
and position ; objections were started and 
answered ; and, at length, popular opi- 
nion became ripe for a very important 
crisis—for the interference of the State 
in the education of the people. This 
interference was, at first, extremely cau- 
tious in its nature, and very limited in 
its extent. 

In 1832, the sum of 20,0007. was 
voted by Parliament, and. administered 
by the Treasury, and was expended in 
grants for building schools, under the 
auspices of the National and British and 
Foreign Schpol Societies. In 1839, the 
grant was raised from 20,0007. to 30,0002. 
and its administration was confided to a 
special department, constituted for that 
purpose, viz. the Education Committee 
of the Privy Council. Under the au- 
spices of this central body, a very elabo- 
rate educational system has been called 
into existence, and the parliamentary 
grant has year by year increased, till, 
in 1860, it reached 800,0002. 

Now it must be observed that the 
system inaugurated by the Committee of 
Council is one which by its very con- 
stitution must expand and develop, and 
must also carry along with it a corre- 
sponding expansion and development of 
the annual grant. Of late years, per- 
haps we may say from 1852, when the 
amount was 160,000/., the increase has 
averaged about 70,000/. per annum ; and, 
if the existing system should be left 
undisturbed, this average increase will 
be steadily maintained for several years 
to come. 

A glance at the various uses to which 
the grant is applied will show that this 
result is inevitable. In order to take 
advantage of the parliamentary vote for 
educational purposes a school must be 








in connexion with the Council Office 
and open to the visits of the Government 
Inspector. It seems that in 1860 about 
8,000 schools in England and Wales 
participated in the annual grant, while 
by the returns of the Education Com- 
missioners it appears that there are in 
England and Wales about 23,000 public 
week-day schools supported by religious 
denominations. Hence, there were, in 
1860, 15,000 schools still excluded from 
the benefits of the Council Office system. 
Of these schools, however, a certain 
number yearly qualify themselves for 
participation in the grant, and thus 
increase the demand made by national 
education on the public revenue. There 
is indeed no probability that the whole 
of these 15,000 schools would, even 
under existing arrangements, be able to 
meet the requirements of the Privy 
Council ; so that we cannot settle future 
education estimates by a rule of three 
sum, and say that, if 8,000 schools 
cost the country a certain amount, the 
cost of 23,000 will be a proportionate 
amount representing the predestined 
maximum of the parliamentary grant. 
But, on the other hand, there has been a 
tendency to relax conditions and liber- 
alize payments in favour of rural schools, 
which, if carried out to the full, might 
cause an increase above the estimated 
average, and even possibly go near to 
realize the seemingly exaggerated calcu- 
lations of those who anticipate a steady 
upward advance to the formidable sum 
of five millions. As things are, how- 
ever, it would be safe to reckon on 
a yearly increase in the payments 
to teachers. The Training Colleges 
annually send out nearly 1,600 students, 
entitled, as soon as they obtain schools, 
to an augmentation grant, which may be 
averaged at 16/7. This calls for an 
increase in the annual grant of above 
20,0007. As additional schools come 
under inspection there must be a further 
increase in the payments to the pupil- 
teachers and assistants, in the capitation 
grant on attendance, and in the costs of 
inspection itself. 

It is obvious therefore that, as I before 
said, the increase in the education 


grant is, under existing arrangements, 
certain and inevitable; and, however 
great the merits of the Privy Council 
system may be, and however justifiable 
the anticipated growth of expenditure, 
it is certainly time to consider whether 
that system is the best possible, and 
whether that expenditure is followed by 
corresponding results. 

It was this conviction which led to 
the appointment, in 1858, of a com- 
mission to inquire into the state of 
popular education in England ; and the 
report of that commission has, in its 
turn, led to the issue of the revised 
code, about which so much is being 
said, and against which so many de- 
monstrations have taken place. 

It must, however, be observed that 
the revised code, though undoubtedly an 


effect of the commission, is by no means. 


an exact expression of the opinions and 
recommendations of the Commissioners. 
On the contrary, though, with some 
modifications, it borrows from their 
report one or two of its leading features, 
yet, in some points—as more especially 
in its way of dealing with training 
colleges—it takes a course directly op- 
posed to their suggestions and to the 
evidence on which those suggestions 
are based. Now, the Commissioners’ 
report pronounces a verdict, in many 
respects, very favourable to the existing 
Privy Council system. But, while it ac- 
knowledges that, among other important 
results, a great increase has taken place 
in the number of children at school 
throughout the country, that the influ- 
ence exercised by the elementary schools 
is very salutary, and that their tone and 
discipline are generally good, it accuses 
them of a very serious shortcoming as 
regards the teaching of the rudiments of 
education. In spite of trained teachers, 
active inspectors, and first-rate machinery, 
a very large proportion of the children 
of the working classes fail to acquire 
sufficient skill in reading to enable them 
to make any practical use of the ac- 
complishment. This is the deliberately- 
pronounced verdict of the Royal Commis - 
sioners ; it is supported to a very great 


extent by the Government Inspectors in - 
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their annual reports ; and no one, as far 
as I know, has come forward to controvert 
it. On this point managers and school- 
masters seem rather disposed to allow 
judgment to go by default. 

In the absence, then, of any rebutting 
evidence we have no alternative but to 
believe that the statement of the Com- 
missioners is in the main true. And if 
so, what follows? Why, surely, that a 
change of some kind is wanted. The 
least that should be required from an 
elaborate educational system, aided by 
State grants, is that those who take ad- 
vantage of it should, as a rule, acquire 
the ability to read and write. To give 
this is not necessarily to educate in the 
full sense of the word, but it is to 
furnish the indispensable instruments 
of education. Where this is not given, 
it is very hard to say what is given ; 
for a child who leaves school without 
being able to read is never very likely 
to do much for its own self-improvement, 
and will very soon lose those moral and 
religious impressions which it may have 
received through its attendance at school 
and its submission to school discipline. 

Now, if these two facts—a necessarily 
increasing expenditure and an important 
deficiency of results—be clearly proved, 
no one will venture to deny that some 
modification of the existing system is 
called for. And, indeed, this is ad- 
mitted by many violent opponents of 
the revised code. We may take it for 
granted, therefore, that, with the ex- 
ception of some with whom personal 
interest outweighs every other con- 
sideration, the objection is, not to change 
in itself, but to the particular changes 
proposed, and to the manner in which 
they have been forced on the country. 
If this be so, we may hope that a full 
and free discussion of the subject will 
lead to suggestions on the one side, and 
concessions on the other, which may 
bring about a satisfactory and conclusive 
adjustment of the question. It is my 
wish to make this paper a humble 
contribution to this desirable result. 

A careful examination of the revised 
code leads to the conclusion that its 
authors had three main objects in view : 
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(1) Economy of expenditure. 

(2) Simplification and decentralization 
of system. 

(3) The securing of a certain minimum 
of well-defined practical results. 

Now, with regard to the first of these, 
the question at once suggests itself, Is 
retrenchment demanded, and is it desir- 
able? The national expenditure is, 
indeed, sufficiently great, and has excited 
considerable indignation amongst finan- 
cial reformers. Economy in the outlay 
of public money is popular in the ab- 
stract; but opposition is sure to be 
excited when any particular item is 
selected for economical experiment. 
And certainly the Education Grant 
is not a very grievous offender. Its 
progressive increase may have called 
attention to it; but, after all, when we 
consider the importance socially and 
politically of the work it aims at doing, 
we must admit that its aggregate amount 
ig comparatively insignificant. It must, 
I think, be insisted on that, if the State 
is to take an efficient part in the promo- 
tion of National Education, and at 
the same time to extend its aid im- 
partially to all whose position and ne- 
cessities are the same, the public grant 
can never be less than 800,000/., and 
ought to be considerably more. 

But this is one of the first things to 
be settled, and on its settlement the 
future of education depends. What is 
to be the maximum of the parliamentary 
vote ? Are we to stop short of a million, 
and say to educational expenditure, 
“Thus far shalt thou go, and no far- 
ther?” If so, then the system must be 
adapted to this law of finality, and 
schools now in receipt of public money 
must submit to a reduction in their 
grants in order that as many schools as 
possible may participate in the distribu- 
tion. Abstract justice seems to require 
this ; and yet it is certain that education 
will suffer by the enforcement of such a 
rule—for more good is done by the be- 
stowal of liberal grants on a limited 
number of important schools than by 
the scattering of scanty streams of bene- 
faction over a very wide surface. 


But the revised code does not actually 
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recognise the principle of finality. Its 
provisions will certainly, if carried out 
in their present form, have the effect of 
reducing the amount paid to any indivi- 
dual school; but the grant itself will 
still be liable to indefinite increase, in 
proportion to the increase in the number 
of schools claiming assistance, and to 
improvement in the results on account 
of which the money is paid. 

It becomes the duty of Parliament, 
therefore, to take up this question of 
expenditure, and to decide whether it is 
expedient, or, indeed, possible, to fix a 
positive limit to the Education Grant, 
and, if not, how, in the appropriation 
of the money, the conditions of economy 
and efficiency can best be harmonized. 
The revised code is a sort of attempt to 
deal with this question ; but it is felt 
that the authors of that code occupy a 
position too purely official and too irre- 
sponsible to justify them in imposing 
their fiat on the country without some 
further appeal. 

Another aim of the new code is sim- 
plification and decentralization. ‘The 
official difficulties connected with the 
administration of the public grant are 
best known to official persons ; and the 
Education Commissioners bring a great 
deal of evidence to show that there is 
some danger of the Council Office system 
“breaking down at its centre.” It may 
be said, indeed, that employés in public 
offices are easily alarmed on this score; 
but still there can be no doubt that the 
complication of business involved in the 
administration of the Education Grant is 
great and increasing. Now, the simpli- 
fication proposed by the authors of the 
revised code is the substitution of a 
single Capitation Grant for the various 
payments hitherto made to managers, 
masters or mistresses, and pupil-teachers. 
Such a mode of saving trouble seems 
reasonable and harmless enough, and 
would certainly to a very great extent 
have the effect desired. But there is 
one difficulty in the way. Hitherto 
school teachers, holding certificates of 
merit endorsed by the Committee of 
Council, have been in receipt of augmen- 
tation grants from Government propor- 


tionate to the grade of the certificate. 
The new process of simplification unfor- 


tunately cancels these grants at a stroke. - 


Hencefor‘h certificates are to have only 
an honorary character. This is loudly 
complained of as a breach of faith, and 
it must be confessed that it has that ap- 
pearance. It is quite certain that, in 
relianceonthe permanency of theseallow- 
ances, many persons have become teachers 
who otherwise would not have done so, 
and many teachers of mature years, 
have, at considerable sacrifice, prepared 
themselves for and submitted to a severe 
and searching examination. If the Com- 
mittee of Council have never actually 
committed themselves to the stability 
of the arrangement, they have in their 
relations with teachers taken its stability 
for granted, and have sought to impose 
conditions only justifiable on the sup- 
position that it was stable. Here, then, 
we have a real live “vested interest,” 
and the question is, What is to be done 
with it? 

Under these circumstances, the or- 
dinary rule is to look out for a compro- 
mise. And a compromise may surely be 
found. It might, for example, be in- 
sisted on that, in schools aided by the 
State, the teacher’s salary must bear 
a certain proportion to the whole income 
of the school. Or again, the capitation 
grant might—according to a suggestion 
which I have somewhere met with—be 
divided into two parts, one payable for 
attendance, the other on examination : 
and the latter might be secured to the 
Teacher by the express terms of the 
Government Minute. At all events, it 
will not do to inaugurate a new system 
of national education with the perpe- 
tration of an injustice ; and I am pretty 
sure that, in spite of all contravening 
pleas, the good sense and good feeling 
of most Englishmen will pronounce this 
confiscation of the certificate money an 
injustice. 

The revised code, I have said, aims 
not only at simplifying, but also at 
decentralizing the system of education. 
One way in which it does this is, by 
leaving managers to make their own 
arrangements with pupil-teachers. There 
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is much to be said in favour of this 
change, for the circumstances of dif- 
ferent places are so different that the 
unbending rigidity of Privy Council 
rules must often have produced incon- 
venience. But the Minutes are surely 
inconsistent in undertaking to fix the 
times of payment, while they leave the 
amount to be settled by the contracting 
parties. It will generally, no doubt, be 
an advantage to pupil-teachers to receive 
their payments weekly ; but it will some- 
times embarrass managers to make them 
on those terms. 

We come now to the third and most 
important object which the new code 
has in view, viz. the securing of certain 
well-defined and positive results. 

The leading feature, indeed, of the 
revised Minutes is payment for results. 
And, setting aside all suspicion of diffi- 
culties and all imperfections of detail, 
this principle is economically sound, and 
one which should, as far as possible, 
characterize disbursements of public 


money. Now, though it would be un-. 


true to say that results have been dis- 
regarded under the system which it is 
proposed to supersede, yet it must be 


confessed that the chief operations of 


that system have been directed to the pro- 
vision of means. And I say this to the 
praise of the system, and not to its dis- 
paragement. As things were twenty 
years ago, the provision of educational 
machinery was the most urgent want. 
And that want has been well supplied. 
It is worth while to consider the benefits 
for which we are indebted to the direct 
action or the indirect influence of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 

A much higher standard of popular 
instruction has been set up. The truth 
has been brought home to men’s minds, 
that teaching is an art that requires 
cultivation, and that, to be successful, 
education must be conducted on method- 
ical and scientific principles. A large 
body of teachers have been called into 
existence, more or less highly trained 
tor their work; and, whatever may have 
been asserted to the contrary, unques- 
tionably, for the most part, earnestly 
devoted to it. Neither must we pass 


over the improvements that have been 
effected in books and apparatus, and in 
the architecture and fittings of the 
school-building itself—a condition, this 
last, of some importance in connexion 
with education, as serving imperceptibly 
to teach the lesson that all things should 
“be done decently and in order.” 

But it is said that this large and 
liberal provision of means has not been 
followed by adequate results. To some 
extent we own the unsatisfactory im- 
peachment, and can give several reasons 
for it. lrregularity of attendance on 
the part of very many of the children 
is undoubtedly one. Another is a want 
of appreciation, on the part of those who 
originated and have carried out the 
system, of the actual condition and re- 
quirements of the class to be educated. 
Another, again, is a tendency on the 
part of Government Inspectors, in their 
examinations of schools, to overlook the 
rudimentary subjects, and to encourage 
displays of more advanced and recondite 
knowledge. Another, again, is the pro- 
minence given to oral teaching—to the 
lecturing system, in point of fact— 
among the teachers, and their compara- 
tive want of ability to make much of a 
reading-lesson, or to explain lucidly the 
various arithmetical processes. Now, 
therefore, it is propused to secure results 
by the simple process of paying for 
them. And, certainly, there must be a 
radical difference between education and 
everything else, if this process does not 
answer. But then, the result to be paid 
for must be something solid and tangible 
—something that can be weighed, and 
measured, and tested. The general 
character of a school, its tone and 
aspect, the moral atmosphere that seems 
to pervade it, are essences too volatile 
in their nature to be capable of reduc- 
tion to £ s.d. Hence there is nothing 
left for experiment but positive acguire- 
ment, Accordingly, acquirement is fixed 
upon by the framers of the revised code, 
and acquirement, too, of the most ele- 
mentary and fundamental character. 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic are the 
future pass-keys to the strong box of 
the Treasury. 
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The capitation grant is to be paid on 
the results of an examination in these 
three time-honoured branches of learn- 
ing. And, however reactionary this may 
seem, there is very much to be said for 
the proposal. In the first place, it tends 
to secure for the greatest possible number 
the necessary groundwork of all educa- 
tion. If circumstances make it impossible 
for a child to learn anything else, he 
should at least be taught to read ; and, 
whatever else a child may have the 
opportunity or the desire to learn, he 
should at all events learn to read as the 
first step. Hence a ready answer sug- 
gests itself to an objection strongly in- 
sisted on, that the effect of this scheme 
will be to banish everything but reading, 
writing, and arithmetic from our schools. 
It seems to me that the objectors are 
involved in a dilemma. Either there is 
time for teaching properly these ele- 
mentary subjects, and also for teaching 
the higher branches ; or there is not. If 
there is, there is no fear that the higher 
and more attractive subjects will be neg- 
lected by teachers regularly educated and 
trained. If there is not, will any one 
recommend ‘that the children of the 
working classes shall be left without a 
competent skill in reading and writing, 
in order that they may pick up a smat- 
tering of geography or a few disjointed 
facts of history ? 

But it is argued by some that, if this 
test be applied, all education, properly so 
called, will be at an end, and that teach- 
ing will become as mechanical as it was 
under village pedagogues of the old 
school. 

Those who think so do not seem 
sufficiently to understand the educating 
power of two at least of the three 
subjects referred to. The national-school 
boy can have no better discipline than 
a course of arithmetic, intelligently and 
scientifically taught. The reading-lesson, 
again, if given as it should be, is ex- 
cellent training for the mind. The 
power to read easily and intelligently is 
itself evidence of awakened intellectual 
activity. Nay, the reading-lesson may 
be made to play a far more important 
part than it has yet done in the work of 


imparting general information. History, 
geography, common things, may often 
be better taught through this medium 
than by means of a discursive and wordy 
oral lesson, under which the class are too 
often, at the best, passive listeners. 
Another argument in favour of the 
new Council Office test is, that it is not 
only the common foundation on which 
all schools must build, but it is the most 
neutral of all neutral ground. It is 
exactly the point to which an impartial 
central agency may direct its co-operation 
without trenching on local liberty as to 
matters where liberty is essential. And, 
at the same time, to help in this quarter 
is really to aid in the development of 
distinctive views and particular systems ; 
for surely to provide the foundation is 
indirectly to assist in the superstructure. 


For this reason I cannot fall in with ~ 


the outcry against the Minutes on the 
ground that they make no account of 
religious instruction. If it were strictly 
true that they did not, yet if they put 
no impediment in its way, but left the 
Church and the other religious commu- 
nities full liberty of action in this 
respect, there would be very slender 
grounds of complaint. It is surely the 
Church’s mission to provide religious 
instruction for her members; and no 
severer accusation could be brought 
even by the Liberation Society itself, 
than to say that in our Church schools, 
where the supporters are churchmen, 
and where the clergyman is generally 
the acting manager, there is serious 
danger that religious instruction will be 
neglected unless the official vigilance of 
Downing Street shall interpose. If so, 
we must strangely in these days have 
forgotten the tender and touching pre- 
cept spoken long ago, “ Feed My lambs!” 
But, it will be urged, the temptation to 
concentrate his whole attention on the 
three paying subjects will be too much 
for the virtue of the teacher. I think 
too well of teachers to admit this ; but, 
were it so, no harm can happen unless 
those three terrible Rs triumph over 
the virtue of managers also. For is not 
the teacher henceforth to be dependent 
on the managers for his salary? Is not 
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one half of the school income at least 
to have a local source? Will it not be 
easy for managers to say to teachers, or 
for subscribers to say to managers, “We 
“pay your salary, or we give our contri- 
“bution, on the condition that the 
“children attending your school are 
“ properly instructed in Holy Scripture 
“and the Church’s formularies, and 
“brought up to lead a godly and a 
“Christian life, as members of Christ 
“should be?” And will it be any very 
heavy burden on the clergyman to 
examine the children periodically in 
religious knowledge, and report thereon, 
if necessary, to the committee? Or again, 
what hinders the carrying out of a 
complete system of diocesan inspection 
under the direction of the Bishop, such 
inspection being confined to the moral 
and religious aspect of our schools? 
Having considerable faith in the Church 
and in her machinery, when properly 
worked, I do not think the conse- 
quences can well be disastrous to 
religion if she is made to accept her 
own responsibilities, and to do her 
own work. Neither, again, if reading 
the Bible presupposes ability to read, 
can I think it to be anything but an 
advantage to religion if the State will 
help us to secure this necessary, though 
secular, foundation. 

But it is not strictly true that the code 
completely secularizes education. It pre- 
serves the denominational characterof the 
schools. And this really is the essential 
thing. This makes purely secular edu- 
cation impossible, so long as the religious 
societies are true to themselves. More- 
over, it appears by a statement of the 
Bishop of Lichfield, in his recént charge, 
that it has been intimated to inspectors 
of Church schools, that, under article 47 
of the code, they may “recommend a 
“ reduction of the grant by not less than 
“ one-tenth, and not more than one-half, 
“for deficiency of religious knowledge.” 

So far it has been my feeling to up- 
hold the general principles on which the 
revised code is based. When, however, 
we come to examine its details, it is no 
longer possible to speak so favourably. 
There is abundant evidence of hasty 


assumption, and of want of practical 
acquaintance with the subject. 

In the first place, the examination test 
is somewhat overdone. To impose it on 
children of three or four years of 
implies gross ignorance of child-nature, 
or a bias in favour of infanticide more 
becoming an officer of King Herod than 
a minister of Queen Victoria. A very 
simple change will rectify this blunder. 
Let a small capitation grant be payable on 
attendance only, in the case of all children 
under six years of age. In their case, 
attendance at school, with the control 
and discipline it involves, is a result. 

It isa mistake equally unfortunate to 
impose conditions which will have the 
effect of shortening school stay; and 
everybody says that this will result from 
only allowing children above eleven to 
be examined once. Why not remedy 
this by a supplementary examination in 
more advanced subjects for those who 
have passed through all the groups ? 

Grouping by age, again, is strongly 
objected to by those who are most con- 
versant with schools. It does indeed 
involve serious difficulties; but they 
have been so thoroughly ventilated by 
others who have handled the subject that 
I need not enlarge upon them. Now, in 
lieu of this arrangement according to 
age, the following might be suggested :— 
Let there be three or four grades of 
examination, and let there be a corre- 
sponding number of payments in an 
ascending scale, and so adjusted that a 
good school may receive on the whole a 
fair average grant. Let children be 
admissible to any one of these 
grades irrespective of age; but let no 
child be presented for examination 
more than once in the same grade. If 
tickets endorsed by the Council Office 
were given to those children who passed 
in the highest grade, it would excite 
some interest and emulation among 
them, and the tickets would afterwards 
serve them as certificates of attainment. 

I have heard it remarked by an ear- 
nest friend to education, that the faults 
of the code may almost be excused, on 
account of the encouragement it gives to 
night-schools, This is, indeed, one of 
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its most commendable features ; and I 
only regret that the boon is in some de- 
gree marred by the condition that a boy 
must have attained the age of thirteen 
before he can be regarded as available for 
the capitation grant. As boys cannot be 
made to stay in the day-school till they 
are thirteen, this condition interposes 
a hiatus valde deflendus. 

Had I space, I should like, as in pri- 
vate duty bound, to enlarge on the sub- 
ject of normal colleges, and on the 
treatment which they receive from the 
code. Very few words, however, must 
suffice. Of the limitation in the number 
of Queen’s scholars, I do not complain, 
for I anticipate an overstocked market. 
The cessation of grants to lecturers— 
grants obtained by them after a severe 
examination—is a great hardship. It is 
indeed less defensible than the confisca- 
tion of augmentation grants on the cer- 
tificate—for in the latter case there is the 
semblance of an equivalent ; in the former 
there is none. 

Again, the arrangements which tend 
to discourage residence for the full term 
of two years are open to serious objec- 
tion ; but they are so palpably the result 
of oversight, that they will no doubt be 
amended. 


But I must hasten to a conclusion. 


The subject is not only important, but 
many-sided, and it is impossible tho- 
roughly to discuss it within the compass 
of a paper of moderate length. The 
contribution which I offer to the dis- 
cussion is only fragmentary. Approving 
of many of the principles on which the 
code rests, I still see difficulties con- 
nected with it which do not simply arise 
out of faults in the details, but are of the 
essence, so to speak, of the scheme. So 
complete an examination of several 
thousand schools as the code provides 
for is something new, and may give rise 
to new complications. There cannot be 
much embarrassment as to the standard 


by which the examiner is to be guided, 
but there must be a considerable increase 
in the number of examiners. So far 
there will be a set-off against any saving 
in other directions. 

Again, .payment by results involves 
some degree of financial uncertainty, and 
managers must, in arranging their ex- 
penditure, provide for the contingency of 
abatements in the grant. The hardship 
here is more apparent than real. It is 
as easy to live within a fluctuating in- 
come as it is to live beyond a fixed one. 
The teacher whose salary is derived 
partly from school pence must already 
have solved this problem. 

Much has been said about the loss and 
inconvenience that will arise from irre- 
gularity of attendance, and from the 
tendency which children have to go from 
school to school, as caprice inspires them. . 
These are serious evils ; but, if they are 
in any degree curable, payment by results 
will help tocurethem. The managers of 
schools in towns must enter into agree- 
ments with one another not to counte- 
nance aimless and causeless migration 
from school to school. To raise the 
school fee in the case of children who fail 
to secure any capitation grant will - 
sometimes be found practicable, and will 
give parents a wholesome interest in 
regularity of attendance. 

On the whole, however, we may be 
glad that the operation of the code is sus- 
pended. Time and opportunity are thus 
atforded for a thorough consideration of 
the subject ; and it must now be discussed 
and decided by that great assembly whose 
verdict alone can justify such radical 
changes, and whose authority alone can 
reconcile everybody to them. The re- 
vised code can never reappear without 
very considerable modifications. Let us 
hope that those modifications will be 
such as to avoid injustice, to advance 
education, and, as far as possible, to 
satisfy objectors. 





